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Lights 

that  lead  to 
Homes 


o RNAMENTAL  Street 
lights  in  residential  dis- 
tricts attract  homebuilders 
— substantial  citizens 
who  demand  distinction 
in  their  surroundings — 
whose  appreciation  of 
beauty  finds  gratification 
in  artistic  design — to 
rvhom  the  decorative 
aspect  of  modern  lighting 
is  as  desirable  as  its  more 
practical  advantages. 

Where  people  still  live 
on  dimly  lighted  streets, 
modern  illumination  will 
endow  the  whole  area 
with  a new  and  better 


atmosphere,  give  residents 
just  cause  for  pride,  and 
increase  the  value  of  their 
homes. 


Wherever  houses  are  to 
be  built,  light  is  always 
the  leader — and  at  the 


You  will  findthismono- 
gram  on  the  huge  tur- 
bines in  power  stations, 
on  the  improved  lamps 
that  light  your  streets, 
and  on  a score  of  appli- 
ances that  save  time  and  drudgery  in  the 
completely  electrified  home.  The  G-E 
monogram  is  your  assurance  of  electrical 
correctness  and  reliability. 


day’s  end  it  makes  safe  and 
cheery  the  ways  that  lead 
to  the  city’s  homes. 

Street-lighting  specialists 
of  General  Electric  are 
always  ready  to  cooperate 
with  your  power  company 
in  improving  and  extend- 
ing your  lighting  system 
so  that  it  may  substantially 
contribute  to  the  beauty, 
progress,  and  prestige  of 
your  city. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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ROSS 

Formerly  Rivers 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE  SHOE 

KEPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

Why  not  buy  a home  in 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

Oberlin  ? 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

I have  them  listed  from 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

anyone  interested 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

PHONE  1S1  AUTO  SERVICE 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

cy 

“On  College  Street” 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

SELLS 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLATES 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 

(The  page  this  month  is  used  to  present  the  “Aims  of  Oberlin 
College”  with  reference  to  its  students,  as  tentatively  determined 
by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Curriculum,  and  approved  by  the 
General  Faculty.  These  aims  are  discussed  and  explained  else- 
where in  this  issue  by  President  Wilkins.  — W.  F.  B.) 


The  Aims  of  Oberlin  College  With  Reference 
to  Its  Students  Are: 


To  train  them  in  the  methods  of  thinking  and  in  the  use  of  the 
main  tools  of  thought; 

' ! 7T  i 

To  acquaint  them  with  the  main  fields  of  human  interest  and  to 
direct  them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  therein; 

To  guide  them  in  the  integration  of  knowledge; 

To  afford  them  intensive  training,  and  to  encourage  creative  activ- 
ity, within  a chosen  field; 

To  prepare  them  for  further  study  (or  within  certain  limits)  for 
occupation  after  college; 

To  establish  in  them  the  habit  of  continuous  scholarly  growth; 
To  develop  their  power  to  enjoy,  and  to  create,  the  beautiful; 
To  develop  their  physical  and  mental  health; 

To  develop  their  social  resourcefulness; 

To  develop  their  moral  and  religious  life; 

To  prepare  them  for  intelligent,  effective,  and  loyal  participation 
in  the  life  of  family,  community,  nation,  and  the  international  order. 
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One  is  inclined  to  smile  as  he  notes  the  title  — College 
or  Kindergarten?  — of  a book  hy  Max  McConn,  Dean  of 
Lehigh  University,  and  published 
COLLEGE  OR  by  the  New  Republic  in  its  dollar 

KINDERGARTEN?  series.  Possibly  the  author  intend- 
ed to  make  us  smile  and  get  us  in 
the  right  humor  to  read  his  discussion  of  the  American 
colleges  as  they  are  and  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to 
be.  Few  books  that  discuss  a serious  subject  are  as 
readable  as  this  book  of  Dean  McConn’s.  He  evidently 
has  a deep  understanding  of  human  nature  and  a sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  problem  of  young  people  and  their 
education.  His  humor  is  of  an  engaging  sort,  and  one 
finds  nothing  dry  nor  mouldy  in  his  constructive  crit- 
icism of  our  higher  educational  system. 

One  cannot  read  far  without  definitely  asking  the 
question  as  to  whether  Dean  McConn  is  not  right.  “Near- 
ly all  our  troubles  go  back  to  the  fact  that  we  are  at- 
tempting with  one  and  the  same  faculty,  with  one  and 
the  same  set  of  requirements,  standards,  and  methods, 
with  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  to  serve  three  groups 
of  students  whose  objects  ancl  needs  are  so  different  as  to 
be  incompatible.”  The  first  group  he  would  designate  as 
super-kindergarteners,  above  the  average,  nice,  fine  fel- 
lows who  enjoy  college,  its  fraternities,  sports,  social  life 
and  who  don’t  mind  doing  a little  studying  to  keep  in 
the  swim,  but  who  have  neither  the  desire  nor  ability  to 
attain  scholastically.  The  other  two  groups  would  be 
composed  separately  of  those  seeking  professional  train- 
ing and  those  aspiring  to  cultural  development. 

Dean  McConn  is  primarily  interested  in  the  last  type 
of  student  and  would  set  up  for  him  what  he  calls  a 
Real  College.  He  does  not  belittle  those  in- 
THE  dividuals  who  are  professionally  inclined. 

REAL  For  them  should  be  the  professional  school 

COLLEGE  with  high  standards.  Nor  does  he  say  the 
non-scholastic  youth  should  be  cast  into  utter 
darkness.  There  is  a type  of  college  he  suggests  for  him.  A 
Gentleman  s College  he  calls  it.  The  curriculum  work 
would  not  be  on  a par  with  that  in  the  Real  College  but 
it  would  be  worth  while  and  would  measure  up  to  the 
standard  of  many  of  our  present  institutions  whose  cur- 
riculums  are  now  held  low  because  of  the  many  super- 
kindergartners  in  their  midst. 


WHO  WILL  BE 
THE  STUDENTS 
OF  THE 

REAL  COLLEGE 


About  one-fourth  of  the  present  college  students  woult 
be  eligible  to  a Real  College,  thinks  Dean  McConn.  Thes< 
are  the  “young  men  and  women  o 
superior  ability  whose  special  apti 
tudes  and  interests  should  take  then 
ultimately  into  professional  schools 
but  who  have  developed  also  a selj 
felt  need  for  a philosophy  or  for  gen 
eral  culture,  which  must  be  satisfied  before  they  car 
proceed  contentedly  into  more  specialized  training,”  ant 
the  "young  men  and  women  of  superior  ability  whost 
special  aptitudes  and  interests  lie  In  the  non-professiona 
and  non-technical  fields  of  the  arts  curriculum.” 

Because  of  their  superior  mental  ability  candidate! 


for  the  Real  College  would  come  through  high  school  and 
into  college  at  a much  younger  age  than  the  average  and 
consequently  those  who  went  on  into  professional  school 
would  be  finishing  there  at  an  age  when  the  s-k’s  were 
finishing  the  Gentleman’s  College. 

By  raising  entrance  requirements  some  colleges  in 
recent  years  have  evidently  been  aiming  at  Dean  Mc- 
Conn’s ideal  but  are  far  from  attaining  it;  some  have 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  introducing  honors  work, 
thereby  giving  the  superior  student  a larger  freedom  in 
scholastic  development.  The  elective  system,  intro- 
duced a quarter  of  a century  or  more  ago,  may  have 
been  a groping  after  this  ideal.  All  have  failed  to  attain 
according  to  the  author.  Nevertheless  the  Real  College 
embodies  most  of  these  methods,  though  modified.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  students’  work  would  be  elective,  little  class 
or  lecture  attendance  would  be  required,  and  of  course 
entrance  into  the  institution  would  be  rigorously  limited. 

As  for  the  faculty,  well,  — that  would  be  real  too. 
"In  making  appointments  to  my  Real  College  the  simple 
formula  of  making  sure  that  the  candidate  has  his  Ph.D. 
degree  and  has  published  several  articles  in  learned  mag- 
azines will  not  suffice.  It  will  be  necessary  rather  to 
ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  man’s  scholarship,  and  general 
culture,  and  what  his  human  qualities  are,  and  what  kind 
of  success  he  has  already  had  as  a teacher;  particularly  in 
what  aspect  of  teaching  he  has  done  especially  well— 
whether  as  a lecturer,  as  a drill  master,  or  in  something 
approximating  the  preceptional  capacity  (personal  guid- 
ance and  the  conduct  of  real  discussion  groups  as  dis- 
tinguished from  recitations).” 

Dean  McConn’s  discussions  cover,  what  is  college  for, 
who  should  go  to  this  Real  College,  what  should  be 
taught,  how  should  it  be  taught,  how  the  students 
should  live,  co-education,  athletics,  other  activities,  who 
ought  to  be  the  professors,  who  ought  to  rule  the  college, 
and  the  physical  plant. 


The  changing  conditions  of  an  economic,  social,  and 
religious  world  require,  as  President  Wilkins  has  stated, 
"an  overhauling  of  our  curriculum  every  so 
CHANGES  often,  at  least  a re-study  of  it  approximately 
AT  every  ten  years.”  Such  a re-study  is  now 

OBERLIN  going  on  as  well  as  a re-study  of  the  re- 

ligious conditions  among  the  students.  In 
this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  are  printed  the  aims 
of  Oberlin  College  as  tentatively  arrived  at  by  the  fac- 
ulty. A serious  effort  is  unquestionably  being  made  by  the 
President  and  the  Faculty  to  bring  Oberlin  up-to-date  and 
to  keep  it  in  the  vanguard  of  effective  educational  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  Whether  the  result  will 
be  Dr.  McConn’s  Real  College,  the  sort  of  a college 
desired  by  the  alumni  as  expressed  by  its  committee  on 
How  may  the  College  Test  Its  Product,  or  something  else 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  we  are  on  the  way.  Of  that 
we  can  be  sure. 


(Continued  on  page  71) 


— — 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


Virginia 

The  extreme  interest  of  Mrs.  Woolfs  latest  book  has 
sent  one  reader,  at  least,  back  with  new  perception  to  her 
earlier  ones.  It  may  not  be  true  that  Orlarulo  is  the  key 
to  Mrs.  Dalloway  and  To  the  Lriglithouse,  but  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  a possible  explanation  of  the  strange  view  of 
life  and  art  upon  which  the  earlier  books  were  based. 

I say  strange,  not  because  it  is  peculiar 
to  Mrs.  Woolf,  but  because  it  is  not  the 
view  to  which  our  classical  writers  of 
fiction  have  accustomed  us.  Thackeray 
and  George  Eliot  and  Hardy  and  Mere- 
dith and  Conrad  and  even  Henry  James 
have  taught  us  to  think  of  the  novel 
somewhat  as  the  Athenian  dramatists 
taught  the  Greeks  to  think  of  tragedy — 
as  a picture  of  life  skilfully  unified  and 
"composed,”  with  — as  Aristotle  amus- 
ingly put  it  — a beginning,  a middle,  and 
an  end.  But  Mrs.  Woolf  has  learned  her 
art  in  another  school  than  the  Athenian, 
and  her  view  of  life  is  the  result  of 
the  intellectual  air  she  breathes.  Her 
Athens  is  Leningrad  or  Moscow,  as  is 
evident,  I think,  from  her  analysis  of 
“ The  Russian  Point  of  View  ” in  The 
Common  Reader.  What  impresses  her 
in  Dostoevsky  and  the  rest  is  a sense  of  the  desperate 
complexity  and  the  apparent  inexplicableness  of  life,  its 
utter  want  of  logical  sequence  when  it  is  looked  at  piece- 
meal, as,  of  course,  we  are  obliged  to  look  at  it.  “ Form- 
less,” she  calls  the  world  of  Dostoevsky,  as  it  appears 
to  an  English  reader,  “ confused,  diffuse,  tumultuous,  in- 
capable ....  of  submitting  to  the  control  of  logic  or 
the  discipline  of  poetry.”  It  is  an  angry  and  tempestuous 
sea,  in  which  we  keep  our  heads  above  water  only  by 
an  occasional  rope  that  is  flung  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
soliloquy  or  an  episode,  from  which  we  receive  “ such 
revelations  as  we  are  wont  to  get  only  from  the  press 
of  life  at  its  fullest.”  “ It  is  the  soul  that  matters,”  she 
exclaims,  “ its  passion,  its  tumult,  its  astonishing  medley 
of  beauty  and  vileness.” 

No  reader  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  stories  can  fail  to  see  the 
resemblance  between  this  form  of  art  and  her  own.  To 
be  sure,  the  scale  is  greatly  reduced,  the  discords  not 
nearly  so  discordant;  the  samovar,  to  use  her  own  image, 
is  transmuted  into  the  teapot,  though  no  one,  I hope, 
will  assume  that  this  image,  as  applied  to  Mrs.  Woolf,  is 
intended  to  be  depreciatory.  Much  may  happen  about  a 
teapot.  The  soul  may  manifest  itself  there  as  elsewhere. 

In  fact,  the  more  the  scale  is  reduced,  the  more  trivial 
becomes  the  setting  of  the  soul’s  tragedy  or  comedy,  the 
more  our  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  heroic  stature  of 
the  protagonist.  No  number  of  reddish  brown  stockings 
or  deer-stalker  caps  or  goloshes  can  destroy  the  dominance 
of  Mrs.  Ramsay  in  life  and  in  death. 

This  is  one  difference  between  Mrs.  Woolf  and  her 
Russians,  but  there  is  another  still  more  important.  “The 
mind  takes  its  bias  from  the  place  of  its  birth,”  she  re- 
marks again  in  The  Common  Reader,  and,  we  may  prop- 
perly  add,  from  the  time  of  its  birth  as  well,  the  at- 
mosphere it  breathes,  the  intellectual  currents  that  sway 


Woolf 

and  finally  direct  it.  The  apparent  chaos  of  Dostoevsky 
is  only  apparent.  The  rope  is  flung  to  us  in  order  to 
save  us.  When  we  do  get  our  heads  above  water  for  an 
instant,  we  can  see  the  horizon.  Not  so  in  Mrs.  Woolf’s 
art.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a Spirit  that  broods  upon  the 
chaos  that  she  creates,  but  there  is  no  Fiat  Lux,  and 
no  cosmos  emerges  from  the  illimitable 
profound.  And  this  is  true  despite  Mrs. 
Woolf's  own  conviction  that  the  appeal 
of  modern  fiction  resides  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  take  “ these  scenes,  thoughts, 
and  apparently  fortuitous  grouping  of 
incongruous  things  which  impinge  upon 
us  with  so  keen  a sense  of  novelty  — and, 
as  literature  does,  give  (them)  back 
into  our  keeping,  whole  and  compre- 
hended.” It  is  Mrs.  Woolf’s  inability, 
or  unwillingness,  to  do  this  that  causes 
Mr.  Carruthers,  in  his  stimulating  little 
tract  on  The  Future  of  the  Novel,  to  deny 
her  a pre-eminent  place  in  that  future. 
“ She  is  always  hinting,”  he  says,  “ at 
the  nearly  invisible  threads  that  bind 

one  character  to  another but 

nearly  invisible  threads  are  not  enough. 
The  patterns  inherent  in  human  life,  de- 
pending on  the  interrelation  of  the  individual  patterns 
that  are  individual  human  beings  must  be  made  visible 
and  significant  by  creative  selection.  That,  first  and  last, 
is  the  novelist’s  job.” 

Well,  unable  or  unwilling,  Mrs.  Woolf  does  not,  in 
practice,  so  conceive  it,  and  this  failure  of  hers,  Mr. 
Carruthers  thinks,  is  due  to  her  having  consciously  or  un- 
consciously accepted  the  belief,  “ the  product  of  incom- 
plete and  abstract  scientific  theory,  that  life  does  not 
progress  according  to  plan,  but  just  happens."  However 
that  may  be,  the  force,  the  distinction,  I am  not  afraid 
to  say  the  high  value  of  Mrs.  Woolf’s  work  resides  in 
the  sense  she  gives  us  of  the  immense  complexity  — I said 
a moment  ago  the  desperate  complexity  — ■ of  life,  of  the 
relation  of  one  human  soul  to  another,  of  the  significance 
of  the  trivial,  of  the  immortality  of  a moment,  the 
permanence  of  the  transitory. 

But  oh,  the  very  reason  why 
I clasp  them,  is  because  they  die, 

the  reader  cries  with  Mimnermus.  There  is  still  poetry, 
and  philosophy  too,  in  the  Heraclitean  doctrine  of  the  flux, 
behind  which  is,  no  doubt,  Zeus,  the  reason  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  a Zeus  that  is  hidden — Dcus  Absconditus,  as 
Pascal  said.  The  flux  of  Heraclitus  is  no  bad  image  of 
the  view  of  life  that  is  implicit  in  such  a story  as  To  the 
Lrighthouse.  Human  thought,  the  thought  of  a Lily  Bris- 
coe, for  instance,  is  indeed  a stream,  flowing,  flowing. 
Time  and  space  have  no  part  in  it.  Past,  present, 
future,  here,  there  — they  are  all  one.  Thought  does  not 
lead  to  thought,  but  flows  into  it,  merges  with  it,  or 
with  speech  — there  is  little  difference.  They  are  con- 
nected, these  waves  of  thought,  by  associations,  the  key 
of  which  is  lost,  sunk,  buried,  it  may  be,  in  past  lives. 
This  accounts  for  the  sense  of  timelessness  that  we  re- 


el. H.  A.  Wager 
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ceive  from  such  a book  as  this,  or  Orlando.  Or  perhaps 
it  is  better  to  say  that  in  them  time  expands  and  con- 
tracts, like  a sponge  in  and  out  of  water  — now  long, 
now  short,  now  crowded,  now  empty.  It  is  not  time,  it 
is  eternity.  Life,  seen  in  this  aspect,  is  not  action,  much 
less  speech.  Indeed,  in  Mrs.  Woolf’s  stories,  mere  talk 
occupies  the  subordinate  place  that  it  ought  to  occupy  in 
life.  No,  the  soul,  as  in  Dostoevsky,  is  all  that  matters 
or  functions.  Life,  like  thought,  to  return  to  the  Hera- 
clitean  image,  is  a current  moving  swiftly  under  a still 
surface.  A straw  here,  an  eddy  there  are  the  true  signs 
of  its  motion.  As  I have  just  said,  conversation,  that 
sine  qua  non  of  normal  fiction,  hardly  exists  in  these 
books  — only  typical,  generalized  remarks,  indirect  dis- 
course, so  to  speak,  to  show  which  way  the  stream  is 
moving  and  how  fast.  Crises  do  not  occur,  or,  if  they  oc- 
cur, they  are  unrecognizable.  “ The  great  revelation  had 
never  come.  The  great  revelation  perhaps  never  did 
come.  Instead  there  were  little  daily  miracles,  illumi- 
nations, matches  struck  unexpectedly  in  the  dark.”  Many 
novelists  have  known  this.  Not  many  have  had  the 
courage  of  their  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  “great 
revelation”  that  we  are  all  and  always  seeking.  Whither 
is  the  stream  carrying  us,  what  is  the  cargo  and  what 
the  destination  of  those  other  crafts  that  swim  so  mutely, 
so  inexpressively  beside  us?  Lily,  pressing  close  to  Mrs. 


Ramsay’s  knees,  “ close  as  she  could  get,”  imagined  “ how 
in  the  chambers  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  woman  who 
was,  physically,  touching  her,  were  stood,  like  treasures 
in  the  tombs  of  kings,  tablets  bearing  sacred  inscriptions, 
which  if  one  could  spell  them  out,  would  teach  one  every- 
thing  What  art  was  there,  known  to  love  or 

cunning,  by  which  one  pressed  through  into  those  secret 
chambers  ? ” 

What  art  indeed?  Certainly  not  Mrs.  Woolf’s,  who 
denies  the  possibility  of  such  penetration,  but  who,  by 
the  very  method  and  skill  of  her  denial  gives  us  glimpses 
of  those  " sacred  inscriptions  ” not  to  be  had  from  the 
more  objective,  the  more  positive  methods  of  most  of 
her  predecessors  in  fiction.  But  with  all  her  skill  she 
does  not  accomplish  what,  after  all,  is  the  great  end  of 
art.  “ There  might  be  lovers  ” — it  is  Lily  Briscoe  think- 
ing— “whose  gift  it  was  to  choose  out  the  elements  of 
things  and  place  them  together  and  so,  giving  them  a 
wholeness  not  theirs  in  life,  make  of  some  scene,  or  meet- 
ing of  people  (all  now  gone  and  separate)  one  of  those 
globed  compacted  things  over  which  thought  lingers,  and 
love  plays.” 


(Continued  from  page  69) 

The  football  season  just  ended  does  not  have  as 
many  victories  to  its  credit  as  has  some  previous  seasons 
but  it  was  a good  season.  For  the  first 
FOOTBALL  time  in  a number  of  years  we  won 

SEASON  only  half  our  games.  It  is  true  that  in 

NOT  SO  GOOD  two  cases  our  opponents  had  much 

better  teams  than  usual.  Heidelberg’s 
team  was  unquestionally  superior  to  its  usual  team.  Ober- 
lin  was  not  the  only  institution  badly  walloped  by  this  ag- 
gregation. Reserve  had  one  player  that  was  a real  star 
and  received  adequate  support  from  his  teammates. 
Miami  had  the  finished  team  that  she  usually  puts  out. 

Oberlin’s  weakness  this  year  lay  in  the  inexperience 
of  her  players.  A few  had  been  on  the  varsity  squad 
last  year  but  only  three  were  “O”  men.  Coach  Mac- 
Eachron  labored  hard  and  well.  He  might  have  done 
better  had  he  been  provided  with  more  assistance.  A 
number  of  former  players  were  on  hand  during  the  open- 
ing days  and  gave  valuable  aid.  A better  team  might 
have  been  developed  if  the  players  could  have  given  more 
time  to  practice,  but  that  seems  difficult  with  the  after- 
noon classes,  laboratories,  and  field  work  required  in  many 
courses. 

There  was  a good-sized  squad  and  a good  spirit  shown 
by  the  boys.  They  have  learned  much  football  this 
season  and  another  year  ought  to  see  us  again  in  the 
championship  column. 

The  decision  of  the  football  boys  not  to  have  a cap- 
tain during  the  season  is  following  the  example  set  by 
the  basketball  team  at  the  close  of  their 
NO  season  last  year.  It  is  a new  method  that 

FOOTBALL  is  being  tried  out  in  a number  of  institu- 

CAPTAIN  tions.  In  place  of  a single  captain  serving 

through  the  year  a field  captain  is  selected 
by  the  team  or  the  coach  before  each  game.  At  the  end 
of  the  season  an  honorary  captain  is  elected  and  his 
name  is  entered  on  the  records  as  that  year's  captain. 


Those  advocating  the  new  system  believe  that  it  is  easier 
to  tell  who  deserves  to  be  captain  at  the  end  of  the 
season  than  a year  in  advance.  They  also  believe  that 
the  nervous  strain  now  existing  on  the  captain  will  be 
eliminated  by  this  method.  Opponents  of  the  idea  con- 
tend that  the  team  will  be  weaker  from  lack  of  a perma- 
nent leader.  The  experiment  this  winter  and  next  fall 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 

At  last  we  are  to  have  what  Oberlin  people  and  his 
admirers  everywhere  have  wanted  and  waited  for  so 
long,  a collection  in  book  form  of  many 
A BOOK  of  the  essays  and  poems  of  Dr.  Charles 

BY  H.  A.  Wager.  They  have  been  appearing 

DR.  WAGER  each  month  for  six  years  in  the  Alumni 
Magazine  under  the  standing  head,  To 
Whom  It  May  Concern,  and  the  book  bears  the  same  title. 

It  will  concern  many,  for  Dr.  Wager  is  deep  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  students.  However  long  it  may 
have  been  since  they  have  sat  under  him,  they  read  him 
with  reverent  delight. 

It  is  to  all  these  that  his  book  comes  with  a special 
pleasure.  But  not  only  to  these  but  to  a far  wider  au- 
dience who  will  know  and  appreciate  him  in  print,  who 
can  not  see  and  hear  him  as  they  read. 

There  are  forty-three  essays  and  poems,  a book  of 
one  hundred  sixty  pages,  printed  from  type  on  Coventry 
Book  paper.  The  book  is  published  not  as  a commercial 
venture  but  to  give  more  permanent  form  to  these  writ- 
ings and  to  make  them  available  to  all  who  wish  them. 
The  book  is  being  sold  at  cost. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  one  of  Dr.  Wager’s  former 
students  to  enjoy  his  essays.  They  are  the  considerations 
of  a ripe  and  learned  man,  and  one  who  knows  people 
and  can  be  friendly  with  himself. 

Such  men  are  rare  enough,  perhaps  particularly  as 
teachers.  The  spiritual  hazard  of  schoolmastering  is  high. 
Lecturing  the  youth  is  definitely  one  of  the  dangerous  oc- 
cupations. This  makes  the  auspices  under  which  Dr. 
Wager's  book  is  to  be  published  all  the  more  noteworthy." 
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It’s  All  Over  Now 


By  Virginia  A. 

It  was  only  six  months  ago  that  the  class  o£  ’28  left 
the  Oberlin  campus  — left  it  forever,  no  matter  how  much 
they  planned  and  promised  to  return.  For  the  majority 
of  them,  I am  sure,  as  for  me,  that  leaving,  the  actual 
graduation  came  as  something  of  a blow.  We  had  looked 
forward  to  Commencement  for  a long  time.  It  was  to 
mark  the  completion  of  four  years’  work;  to  signify  our 
having  reached  the  goal.  But  when  the  time  actually 
came,  we  weren’t  ready  for  it.  The  festivities  themselves, 
the  presence  of  our  friends  and  families,  actually  re- 
ceiving the  coveted  degree — these  were  all  we  could 
have  hoped  or  asked.  But  with  Commencement  came  the 
realization  that  what  we  were  leaving  behind  us  was 
infinitely  more  than  the  physical  campus  — that  it  in- 
volved friends,  work  and  associations,  all  the  things  we 
had  come  to  know  so  well  in  the  last  four  years.  As 
one  of  my  friends  said:  “It  never  entered  my  head  in 
connection  with  Commencement  that  we  would  all  have 
to  say  good-bye.”  But  when  Commencement  came,  there 
came  also  a terrifying  flock  of  farewells,  which  in  the 
heat  and  fervor  of  those  last  frantic  days  seemed  ever- 
lastingly final.  For  myself,  I harbored  a fatalistic  belief 
that  I should  never  see  these  friends  again.  New  York 
seemed  a thousand  eons  as  well  as  miles  away  and  I 
felt  that  once  engulfed  in  its  confines,  I should  be  a 
prisoner  serving  a sentence  in  a remote  country. 

What  came  as  the  biggest  shock  to  me  was  finding 
myself  an  alumna.  It’s  not  at  all  easy,  when  for  four 
years,  you  have  scorned  the  older  and  wiser  members  of 
your  college  family,  when  you  have  labeled  them  “has 
beens”  and  “old  grads,”  when  you  have  thought  your- 
self superior  because  you  were  substantially  a part  of  the 
campus,  it’s  not  at  all  easy  to  wake  up  some  fine  morning 
and  discover  that  you  are  finally  and  irrevocably  separated 
from  that  same  campus  and  a part  now  of  the  group  you 
have  patronized.  To  think  that  two  little  numbers  on 
the  end  of  your  name  could  make  all  that  difference! 
Fancy  just  one  ceremony  separating  you  forever  from 
the  joys  of  undergraduate  life!  Imagine  never  again 
being  in  the  swim  of  things,  not  belonging  by  all  rights 
and  claims  to  the  life  of  the  campus! 

Oh,  there  were  lots  of  times  while  I was  there  of 
course,  when  I wanted  to  get  out.  (Isn't  that  a silly 
phrase,  really?  As  if  we  were  speaking  of  penal  insti- 
tutions. And  when  we  are  “ out,”  we  wish  so  ardently  to 
be  in!).  But  never  in  my  days  upon  earth  did  I feel  so 
much  at  a loose  end,  so  completely  and  efficiently  mis- 
placed as  when  that  process  was  duly  effected,  not  even 
when  I was  a Freshman,  dazedly  wandering  about  the 
campus.  Then  I was  straight  from  the  east  and  unused 
to  the  cosmopolitan  manners  of  the  middle  west.  I had 
never  been  in  a town  where  everyone  knew  everyone  else 
and  the  effect  of  the  experience  was  for  months  to  make 
me  desperately  lonesome.  I wasn’t  homesick  — my  prep 
school  training  saw  to  that  — but  I was  everlastingly  alone 
in  a strange  and  disconcerting  universe. 

SOME  INTELLIGENT  PEOPLE  DON’T  KNOW 
WHERE  OBERLIN  IS 

After  graduation,  the  adjustment  was  fully  as  dif- 
ficult. My  friends  seemed  so  far  away  — most  of  them 
near  Oberlin,  while  I was  isolated  in  a far  section  of 


Tuxill,  ’28 

the  country  in  which  even  some  of  the  intelligent  people 
did  not  know  where  and  what  is  Oberlin.  My  impatience 
with  this  glaring  lack  of  information  grew  to  a surprising 
bitterness.  I labeled  my  home  city  provincial  and  self- 
centered.  What  the  populace  of  New  York  needed,  I 
thought,  was  a sense  of  proportion.  Ridiculous,  the  over 
emphasis  in  the  newspapers  of  the  impending  Yale-Dart- 
mouth  football  game,  when  the  Oberlin-Wooster  classic 
was  in  full  sway!  Futile  and  silly  to  spend  time  listen- 
ing to  a political  broadcast  when  all  that  could  interest 
a waiting  world  -was  the  intimate  news  of  the  annual 
fall  bonfire;  who  was  there;  how  the  Freshmen  looked; 
who  spoke  and  what  “per”  the  girls  had. 

The  envy  I found  in  my  heart  when  I thought  of 
Freshmen!  Four  years  of  Oberlin  ahead  and  not  ir- 
revocably behind  them.  A gift  from  the  gods  themselves 
if  they  but  knew  it. 

One  of  the  things  I missed  most  was  the  association 
of  people  my  own  age.  Now,  in  a large  city,  it  seems 
logical  to  assume  that  you,  as  a young  college  graduate 
are  not  a phenomenon.  There  must  be  others  in  identi- 
cal circumstances  and  conditions.  But,  after  a few  weeks, 
I came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  were,  they  kept 
themselves  indoors  completely,  for  on  the  streets,  in  the 
shops  and  theatres,  I saw  no  one  but  elderly  men,  ma- 
tronly women,  kindergarten  children  and  tottering  in- 
valids. Everyone  seemed  to  have  not  yet  reached  or 
to  have  passed  far  beyond  my  particular  station.  What 
could  these  people  know  of  an  All  College  after-the-game 
dance,  of  a Campus  Mixer,  of  a Senior  chapel  — and  how 
could  they  live  without  knowing? 

ALL  OF  A SUDDEN  HOMESICKNESS 

Finally  there  came  a time  when  I thought  I simply 
couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  It  was  the  night  of  the  first 
football  game.  I had  been  thinking  of  nothing  else  all 
day.  Following  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  crowd  streaming 
out  Woodland  Avenue,  the  cheering  in  the  stands,  the 
band  flashing  down  the  field  between  halves.  Now  it 
was  evening  and  I knew  the  crowd  which  would  be 
thronging  "Rec,”  the  Apollo,  and  the  streets.  Even 
through  the  darkness  I could  see  the  campus,  the  Arch 
faintly  twinkling  at  one  end,  street  lights  blazing  out  the 
center  walk,  and  the  black  night  obscuring  the  Art 
Building  corner.  All  of  a sudden  a homesickness  came 
over  me  like  a physical  pain  in  its  strength,  and  I decided 
to  go  back  and  live  it  all  again  for  a few  days.  So  I 
packed  my  bag  and  bought  my  ticket  and  started  off. 
Home  Coming  was  more  than  Home  Coming  ever  before 
had  been.  Things  happened  just  as  I had  dreamed  and 
planned  that  they  would.  I was  deliriously  happy  but  I 
found  that  inexplicably  and  yet  insistently,  I didn’t  quite 
belong.  I found  that  things  were  going  along  without  me 
and  without  the  class  of  ’28,  seemingly  quite  as  well  as 
they  had  with  it.  I found  that  we  weren’t  needed  and 
that  we  had  no  place.  The  disillusionment  was  gradual 
and  gentle,  but  it  was  complete.  And  it  left  me  strength- 
ened and  straightened.  My  faith  in  Oberlin,  my  joy  in 
its  accomplishments,  my  delight  in  being  again  on  the 
campus  were  confirmed,  for  the  welcome  was  cordial  and 
the  undergrads  were  gracious  — far  more  so,  I fear  as 
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I look  back  upon  it,  than  I ever  felt  called  upon  to  be. 
But  I was  cured  of  this  unutterable  longing,  this  miserable 
inability  to  concentrate,  this  reminiscent  habit  of  think- 
ing. I am  planning  my  next  visit  to  Oberlin  as  enthusias- 
tically as  I planned  my  last  one  but  in  the  meantime  I 
can  work  without  moping  and  think  without  despairing. 


And  so  the  moral  of  this  tale  — if  I may  be  allowed 
one,  is  just  this  — if  there  are  any  "just  now”  graduates 
whose  thoughts  turn  Oberlinward  and  whose  torturings  are 
like  unto  mine,  my  advice  is  — go  back,  see  things  in 
perspective,  be  disillusioned  and  come  away  with  a deeper 
and  a matured  loyalty  for  our  campus  and  our  college. 


The  Aims  of  Oberlin  College 


The  statement  on  the  Aims  of  Ober- 
lin College,  with  Reference  to  its  Stu- 
dents, as  given  on  page  68  of  this 
issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  was 
prepared  by  the  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee of  Oberlin  College  as  a chart  for 
its  own  use  in  the  process  of  revising 
and  modernizing  the  curriculum. 

It  expresses,  however,  not  merely 
the  curricular  purpose  but  the  total 
purpose  of  the  College  with  reference 
to  its  students,  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  College  Faculty. 

Both  Committee  and  Faculty  re- 
gard it  rather  as  a working  chart 
than  as  a definitive  formulation.  It 
is,  therefore,  subject  to  revision  and 
is  published  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
suggest  constructive  criticism,  which, 
whether  private  or  public,  will  be 
welcomed  and  may  be  utilized  in  the 
actual  process  of  curriculum  build- 
ing, which  is  now  under  way. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  Oberlin  at 
the  present  time  makes  an  adequate 
effort  to  achieve  all  these  aims:  they 
represent  a program  belonging  to  the 
immediate  future. 

It  is  not  claimed  or  thought  that 
the  statement  is  strikingly  new.  It 
has,  however,  been  worked  over  again 
and  again,  through  several  hours  of 
interesting  debate,  and  is  believed  to 
be  a sound  and  more  than  ordinarily 
complete  and  thoughtful  statement. 

It  is  assumed  throughout  that  suc- 
cess in  respect  to  these  several  aims 
can  be  attained  only  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  student. 

The  first  five  aims  are  to  be 
achieved  in  the  main  through  the 
regular  course  work  of  the  College. 
In  the  case  of  these  aims,  fairly  ac- 
curate measurement  of  the  degree  of 
success  attained  is  possible,  and  cer- 
tification of  success  is  therefore  prac- 
ticable. The  conferring  of  the  bache- 
lor’s degree  upon  a student  will  sig- 
nify that  in  the  types  of  educational 
experience  represented  by  these  five 
aims  the  student  has,  with  the  help 
of  the  faculty  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  faculty,  achieved  a commendable 
degree  of  success. 


By  President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkies 

Achievement  of  the  remaining  aims 
will  be  sought  largely  by  other  than 
curricular  means;  and  success  in 
these  respects  cannot  in  general  be 
closely  measured  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  certified.  These  aims  are 
none  the  less  conscious  and  signifi- 
cant aims  of  the  College. 

We  hope  to  attack  the  problem  of 
training  in  thinking  through  direct 
practice  in  the  field  of  logic  as  well 
as  through  the  indirect  practice  to  be 
had  in  all  courses.  By  the  main  tools 
of  thought  we  mean,  in  particular, 
English  (written  and  oral),  foreign  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  and  bibliography. 

We  hope  so  to  plan  each  student’s 
individual  curriculum  that  it  may  in 
its  generalizing  phase  include  the 
gaining  of  a significant  measure  of 
ordered  knowledge  in  each  of  several 
typically  different  fields. 

The  task  of  integration  may  be  at- 
tempted in  various  ways:  in  part, 
very  possibly — but  not  necessarily— 
by  orientation  courses. 

Within  the  field  of  specialization 
we  shall  most  heartily  encourage  a 
type  of  individual  scholarly  experi- 
mentation or  investigation  which  may 
properly  be  called  creative. 

We  send  so  high  a proportion  of 
our  graduates  into  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional schools  that  specific  prepa- 
ration for  this  experience  forms  a 
part  of  our  task.  Our  vocational 
preparation  is  limited  to  the  fields  of 
teaching  and  physical  education. 

We  hope  that  the  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish in  our  students  while  they  are 
with  us  the  habit  of  a lifelong  self- 
education  may  be  fortified  and  made 
successful  through  careful  study  of 
the  implications  of  this  aim— in  the 
field,  for  instance,  of  general  reading. 

Music  and  the  other  arts  have  long 
played  a prominent  rdle  in  Oberlin. 
We  hope  not  only  to  maintain  facili- 
ties for  their  ample  enjoyment  but 
definitely  to  encourage  artistic  com- 
position and  performance  in  music, 
in  design  and  color,  in  literature  and 
the  drama. 

By  health  we  mean  not  merely  free- 


dom from  disease  but  a positive  glow- 
ing healthiness — athletic,  typically,  in 
its  physical  expression;  and  we  accept 
as  applicable  to  our  own  endeavor 
this  statement  of  the  National  Child 
Health  Council: 

The  aim  of  health  training  and 
instruction  should  be  to  assure 
healthful  living  by:  (1)  the  for- 
mation and  practice  of  habits  es- 
sential to  health,  (2)  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  necessary  to 
health,  and  (3)  the  development 
of  right  attitudes  and  ideals  with 
regard  to  health,  both  physical 
and  mental. 

Through  life  in  residence  halls  and 
through  association  in  varied  outdoor 
and  indoor  activities  we  hope  to  give 
some  guidance  in  the  wrays  of  good 
social  comradeship 

Development  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious experience  will  be  less  a mat- 
ter of  indoctrination  than  of  the  gen- 
eral maintenance  of  high  standards 
of  thought  and  life  within  the  college 
community.  Our  local  policy  entrusts 
to  the  churches  of  Oberlin  a major 
share  of  the  encouragement  of  relig- 
ious life  and  growth  in  our  students. 
In  so  far  as  the  College  acts  in  this 
field  it  seeks  to  combine  open-minded- 
ness and  reverence. 

The  last  of  the  stated  aims  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  thoughtful 
preparation  for  the  responsibilities 
and  problems  of  family  relationships, 
and  for  worthy  citizenship  in  the 
larger  human  family. 


John  G.  Olmstead,  Alumni  Secre- 
tary, and  William  H.  Seamans,  Ad- 
mission Officer,  are  spending  three 
weeks  visiting  alumni  chapters  in 
eastern  cities.  Moving  pictures  of 
college  activities  are  being  shown 
by  Mr.  Olmstead.  Mr.  Seaman  is  ex- 
plaining the  work  of  the  new  ad- 
mission office  and  meeting  applicants 
for  admission.  The  itinerary  of  the 
trip  includes:  December  1,  Erie,  Pa., 
3,  Rochester,  4,  Ithaca,  5,  Syracuse,  6^ 
Schnectady,  7,  Springfield,  8,  Boston’ 
10,  New  Haven,  11,  New  Rochelle,  12,’ 
New  York,  13,  Brooklyn,  14,  Mont- 
clair, 15,  Princeton,  18,  Philadelphia. 
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String  Department  Grows 
By  Professor  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 


There  has  been  a steady  growth  of 
the  string  department  for  several 
years,  hut  the  increase  of  students 
this  season  is  far  beyond  that  of  the 
past.  With  the  addition  of  Mr.  Rebel- 
Johnson  three  years  ago  and  that  of 
Mr.  Raymond  Cerf  last  year  the  de- 
partment was  greatly  strengthened. 
Evidently  the  news  has  gone  forth, 
for  this  season  the  four  professors  of 
violin  and  the  professor  of  violon- 
cello have  full  schedules.  This  is  a 
great  advance  for  Oberlin,  and  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  is  now  meet- 
ing four  hours  each  week  and  devot- 
ing their  principal  time  to  the  larger 
orchestral  works  rather  than  concer- 
tos. The  orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Kessler  appeared  for  the 
first  time  this  season  early  in  Novem- 
ber, playing  the  Beethoven  “ Leonore 
Overture,  No.  3.” 


MARTHA  MESSERLY,  ’29 
President  Senior  Conservatory  Class 


The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio  are 
offering  three  concerts  this  season. 
The  first,  given  on  November  22,  was 
an  all  Schubert  program.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  pianoforte  trios  they 
presented  a sonata  trio  written  when 
Schubert  was  fifteen.  This  is  in  a 
Mozartian  vein,  and  the  delicacy  and 
finesse  with  which  the  Trio  played  it 
was  charming.  One  does  not  usually 
think  of  Schubert’s  instrumental  mu- 
sic as  being  technically  exacting,  but 
his  trios  are  among  the  most  difficult 


in  this  genre.  The  Trio  played  with 
fine  finish,  and  over  and  through  all 
there  was  felt  the  romantic  freshness 
that  is  Schubert.  The  succeeding 
concerts  are  to  be  given  on  December 
11  and  January  15. 

The  Schubert  centenary  was  cele- 
brated last  spring  in  three  chapel 
periods:  a presentation  of  the  com- 

poser by  Mr.  Hall,  a group  of  songs 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Jenney  Hall,  the 
playing  of  the  Unfinished  Symphony 
by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra,  and 
two  movements  of  the  A minor  quar- 
tet by  the  Conservatory  String  Quar- 
tet. On  the  actual  anniversary  date, 
November  19,  Mr.  Hall  presented  pic- 
tures of  the  composer,  his  contempo- 
raries and  surroundings.  The  pro- 
gram of  music  included  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Faculty  Quar- 
tet, Mr.  Johnson  in  a movement 
of  a Sonatina,  Mr.  Skjerne  in  two 
piano  numbers.  The  audience  joined 
in  singing  some  Schubert  songs, 
with  Mr.  Yeamans  at  the  organ. 
The  following  day  at  Chapel  Mr. 
Upton  gave  an  appreciation  of  Schu- 
bert, and  on  Thursday  the  Trio  pre- 
sented an  all  Schubert  program. 

The  Artist  Recitals  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily fine  this  fall.  The  Cleve- 
land Symphony  opened  the  season 
with  a brilliant  program.  There  were 
few  seats  vacant  for  the  song  recital 
by  Tito  Schipa  on  October  30.  Schi- 
pa’s  gorgeous  voice  charmed  all  with 
his  program  of  lyric  songs  and  arias. 
His  encores  displeased  many,  and  one 
wonders  what  the  audience  would  do 
if  equally  great  pianists  should  en- 
core with  “ My  Ma’s  Waltz."  But  they 
don’t!  Mr.  Harold  Bauer’s  recital 
included  a Schubert  Sonata,  the 
Schumann  Fantasie,  and  the  Bach 
Suite  in  A minor.  Richard  Aldrich’s 
new  book,  “ Musical  Discourse,”  has 
an  interesting  chapter  on  “ Modern- 
izing Bach.”  Certainly  Bauer  does 
not  play  Bach  in  an  18th  century 
fashion,  but  he  made  the  Suite  tre- 
mendously interesting  and  vital.  His 
playing  of  Ravel’s  “Ondine”  was  gor- 
geous in  its  coloring.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  make  your  plans  to  attend 
the  last  two  concerts  of  the  first  se- 
mester course.  Albert  Spalding,  one 
of  the  greatest  performers  that  Amer- 
ica has  produced,  plays  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  22,  and  the  follow- 


ing afternoon  the  St.  Olaf  Lutheran 
Choir  sings. 

Mr.  Cerf  and  Mr.  Johnson,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Breckenridge,  gave  a recital 
of  music  for  two  violins  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  The  program  included  a 
sonata  by  Loeillet,  one  by  Handel,  and 
three  modern  numbers  by  Goosens. 
The  piquant  Divertissement  in  the 
latter  group  was  repeated.  The  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  Bach  Concerto 
in  D minor,  the  Largo  of  which 
was  played  with  poetic  feeling.  The 
beauty  and  variety  of  tone,  the  per- 
fection of  ensemble,  and  the  poetic 
spirit  of  the  performance  gave  great 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Cerf  and  Mr.  Skjerne  gave  a 
duo  recital,  playing  the  Beethoven 
Sonata  No.  3,  the  Brahms  A major 
and  the  Lekeu.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  these  artists  in  a duo  re- 
cital last  season  and  commented  then 
on  their  sterling  artistry.  This  im- 
pression was  but  heightened  by  their 
appearance  the  other  evening.  With- 
out losing  the  warmth  and  intensity 
that  marked  his  playing  last  season 
Mr.  Cerf  has  added  purity  and  reserve 
that  widens  his  range  of  expression. 

The  Conservatory  has  just  adopted 
a new  method  of  classification  of  stu- 
dents. In  place  of  the  division  into 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  year,  and  Senior 
groups  the  future  classification  will 
be  Conservatory  Freshmen,  Sopho- 
mores, Juniors,  and  Seniors,  the  latter 
classification  being  witheld  until  a 
vote  by  the  Conservatory  faculty 
places  the  student  within  this  group. 


New  Fiscal  Year 

A new  fiscal  year  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  College.  Hereafter  the 
year  will  be  from  July  1 to  June  30 
instead  of  September  1 to  August  31. 
This  change  is  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  many  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country. 

It  will  greatly  simplify  the  work  of 
the  committee  on  buildings  and 
grounds,  which  will  now  have  avail- 
able in  the  summer  that  part  of  the 
budget  set  aside  for  building  repairs 
and  improvements.  Heretofore  the 
new  budget  not  going  into  effect 
until  September  delayed  repairs  until 
the  school  year  opened. 

In  order  to  make  the  adjustment 
the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  but  ten 
months,  September  1,  1929,  to  June 
30,  1930. 
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Hall  Tablet  Unveiled 

A bronze  memorial  tablet  commem- 
orating the  invention  of  the  modern 
process  of  making  aluminum  was  un- 
veiled in  Oberlin  October  30,  a cen- 
tury since  the  discovery  of  aluminum. 

The  tablet  was  placed  on  the  former 
home  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  ’85,  at  64 
East  College  Street,  corner  of  Pleas- 
ant. Here  it  was  in  the  woodshed, 
February  23,  1886,  that  young  Charley 
Hall,  just  graduated  from  Oberlin  the 
previous  June,  completed  the  experi- 
ment that  he  had  begun  while  in  col- 
lege. 


President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 
gave  the  unveiling  speech  and  Homer 
H.  Johnson,  ’85,  trustee  of  the  Hall 
estate  and  former  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege, unveiled  the  tablet,  removing  a 
crimson  and  gold  covering. 

Exercises  had  been  held  earlier  in 
the  day  at  Finney  Chapel,  at  which 
Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes,  professor  of 
chemistry,  had  told  the  history  of 
Hall’s  discovery  and  of  the  part  his 
predecessor,  Professor  F.  F.  Jewett, 
had  in  inspiring  Hall  in  his  research 
and  in  saving  his  invention  when  he 
was  sued  by  another  discoverer. 

Other  speakers  were  S.  K.  Colby, 
vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Aluminum  Co.,  who  spoke  on  Tech- 
nical Applications  of  Aluminum,  and 
Dr.  Harrison  E.  Howe,  editor,  Jour- 
nal of  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry.  Dr.  Howe  spoke  at  length 
upon  Invention  and  Industry.  He 
said:  “Even  greater  things  are  yet 

to  be  done  than  have  been  by  Hall 
and  the  many  others  who  have  made 
discoveries  in  the  past.”  He  listed 
many  things  sorely  needed  and  stated 
that  fame  awaited  those  who  could 
discover  the  means  to  meet  the  need. 

Dr.  Howe  also  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hall,  saying  he  was  a man  of  vision, 
self-sacrifice  and  truth;  that  he  could 
distinguish  between  the  important 
and  unimportant;  and  that  he  dem- 
onstrated that  much  could  be  accom- 
plished with  few  facilities. 


Also  present  at  the  exercises  were 
Vice-President  R.  E.  Withers  of  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
Pittsburgh,  Andrew  Noah  of  the 
Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  trustee 
of  the  college.  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley, 
and  Joel  B.  Hayden,  also  trustees  of 
the  college,  and  five  classmates  of 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Homer  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Anderegg,  Mrs.  Helen  White 
Martin,  Mrs.  Kate  W.  Morrison,  and 
Mrs.  Harriet  C.  Andrews. 

Committee  Starts  Work  on 
Hall  Auditorium  Plans 

One  of  the  actions  of  the  Trustees 
at  their  November  meeting  was  to 
authorize  the  committee  on  location, 
plans,  and  construction  of  college 
buildings  to  confer  with  Mr.  Cass  Gil- 
bert, college  architect,  concerning 
possible  plans  and  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed Hall  Auditorium. 

The  fund  left  by  Mr.  Hall  for  the 
auditorium  has  been  steadily  acumu- 
lating  and  at  present  nearly  $900,000 
is  available  for  building  purposes. 
This  amount  is  to  include  an  organ 
of  the  finest  quality. 

The  committee  which  will  confer 
with  Mr.  Gilbert  is  made  up  of  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  and  the  following  trus- 
tees: C.  K.  Fauver,  Mrs.  Katherine 
W.  Haskell,  Andrew  Noah,  John  L. 
Severance,  Mark  Thomsen,  and  Lu- 
cien  Warner. 

Conference  on  International 
Affairs 

H.  G.  Moulton,  director  of  the 
Brooking  Institution  of  Government, 
opened  the  program  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  International  Affairs,  held  in 
Oberlin  November  22  and  23  under  the 
Causey  lecture  fund,  with  an  address 
concerned  with  the  subject,  “ Repara- 
tions and  Inter-Allied  Debts  in  Re- 
lation to  World  Reconstruction.” 

Following  Mr.  Moulton’s  address  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  22nd,  Professor 
Carl  Brinkmann,  who  is  from  Ger- 
many and  who  is  teaching  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a visiting  professor  in  the 
department  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  this  year, 
spoke  in  the  evening  upon  the  sub- 
ject, “ Germany  under  the  Dawes 
Plan.”  On  the  next  afternoon  Man- 
ley  O.  Hudson  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  several  years  a member 
of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  spoke  on  the  following  topic: 
"The  League  of  Nations  and  Its  Prob- 
lems.” Concluding  the  program 


Jacob  Viner  delivered  an  address  con- 
cerning “Trade  and  Tariff  Problems 
since  the  War.”  Viner  is  a professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  subject  of  the  conference  was 
“World  Problems  Ten  Years  After; 
1918-1928.” 

The  Causey  lecture  gift  was  made 
last  summer  by  J.  H.  Causey,  a prom- 
inent banker  of  Denver,  Colorado,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  to  Oberlin 
during  the  next  two  years  authorita- 
tive speakers  upon  international  and 
social  problems.  The  conference  on 
International  Affairs  introduces  the 
first  of  its  kind  made  possible  by  the 
Causey  fund. 


CHARLES  MARTIN  HALL,  ’85 


Important  Changes  in  By- 
Laws 

The  college  trustees  at  their  No- 
vember meeting  made  an  important 
change  in  their  by-laws  by  providing 
for  an  executive  committee.  This 
committee  is  to  meet  monthly  and 
has  full  power  to  act  for  the  board. 
It  is  expected  that  its  work  will 
primarily  have  to  do  with  emergency 
items  affecting  the  budget  and  ap- 
pointments. The  prudential  commit- 
tee continues  to  have  its  present  au- 
thority except  for  these  two  items. 

The  board  discontinues  the  wom- 
en’s advisory  committee  which  has 
consisted  of  all  the  women  members 
of  the  faculty.  It  also  discontinues 
the  permanent  advisory  committees 
which  have  been  made  up  of  trustees 
and  alumni. 
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ALFRED  R.  HORR 


SAMUEL  ERNEST  MATTER 


GEORGE  W.  MORGAN 


New  Trustees  for  the 
College 

Oberlin  has  three  new  trustees  and 
has  re-elected  four  of  its  present  num- 
ber. The  new  members  to  the  board 
that  directs  Oberlin  destinies  are  Al- 
fred R.  Horr  of  Cleveland,  Samuel  E. 
Matter,  ’89,  of  Duluth,  and  George  TV. 
Morgan,  ’97,  of  New  York.  The  re- 
elected members  are  Theodore  E. 
Burton,  ’72,  of  Cleveland,  selected  for 
the  sixth  time  by  the  alumni  to  rep- 
resent them  on  the  board,  and  Dr.  E. 
Dana  Durand,  ’93,  of  Washington, 
Charles  P.  Shedd,  ’68,  of  Chicago,  and 
Lucien  T.  Warner,  ’98,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  chosen  by  their  fellow  trustees 
for  another  term  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Horr  is  vice-president  of  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  and  has  for 
years  had  a deep  interest  in  Oberlin. 
He  was  born  in  Wellington  and  there 
had  his  high  school  work.  In  1895  he 
graduated  from  Cornell  Law  School 
and  began  practicing  in  Cleveland,  as- 
sociating himself  with  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company  in  1903.  Prom  1914- 
1922  he  was  an  officer  with  the  Equit- 
able Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  returning  to  Cleveland  in  the 
latter  year  to  his  present  position.  He 
is  director  in  many  corporations. 

Mr.  John  R.  Rogers,  ’75,  after  a 
service  of  twenty  years,  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  duties,  and  the  board 
reluctantly  accepted  his  resignation. 
To  fill  his  unexpired  term  of  four 
years  the  board  chose  Samuel  Ernest 
Matter  of  the  class  of  1889.  Mr.  Mat- 
ter is  president  of  the  Standard  Salt 
& Cement  Co.  of  Duluth  and  is  di- 


rector in  several  other  corporations. 
He  has  been  a loyal  and  active  sup- 
porter of  the  college  since  his  grad- 
uation and  will  bring  an  interested 
and  trained  business  mind  to  bear 
upon  the  college  problems. 

Mr.  Morgan,  elected  by  the  board 
last  June,  attended  his  first  board 
meeting  in  November.  He  succeeds 


The  Oberlin  eleven  won  the  game 
with  Case  by  a score  of  15-6.  Al- 
though the  Yeomen  outclassed  the 
Scientists  in  nearly  every  play  the 
game  was  an  interesting  one  because 
unexpected  plays  were  being  pulled 
off,  and  no  one  knew  what  was  to 
happen  next. 

Oberlin  made  the  first  score  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  quarter  after 
a hard  fight  by  Bowen  Jenkins,  who 
carried  the  ball  three  successive  times 
for  three  yards  each.  The  going 
seemed  quite  easy  after  that,  but  the 
Oberlin  rooters  received  a shock  when 
Case  made  a touchdown  in  the  third 
quarter  after  a series  of  passes. 

After  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  Case  scoring  Oberlin  settled  down 
to  do  some  real  playing.  In  the  third 
quarter  Laird  blocked  a Case  punt, 
and  the  ball  rolled  easily  over  the 
goal  line,  giving  Oberlin  two  points. 
In  the  last  period  Butzberger,  star 
halfback,  toted  the  ball  25  yards  to 
the  Case  17-yard  line,  from  which  it 
was  a matter  of  only  a few  minutes 
before  another  touchdown  was  made. 


Mr.  William  P.  Palmer  of  Cleveland, 
who  died  in  December,  1927.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Oberlin  in  1897  and  has 
been  president  of  the  New  York  Chap- 
ter of  Oberlin  alumni.  He  was  for  a 
term  deputy  assistant  attorney  of 
New  York  county  and  has  been  super- 
intendent of  elections  for  the  Metro- 
politan district  of  New  York. 


The  extra  point  made  the  final  score 
15-6. 

MOUNT  UNION  DEFEATED 

The  surprise  of  the  season  was  the 
defeat  of  Mount  Union  by  Oberlin  on 
October  27.  Considering  itself  super- 
ior to  the  Yeomen,  this  Mt.  Union 
team  started  out  with  plenty  of  self- 
confidence,  but  the  end  of  the  game 
resulted  in  a heart-break  for  them, 
and  a score  of  18-12. 

Two  touchdowns  were  made  by 
Oberlin  in  the  first  period.  The  first, 
a result  of  a fumble  made  by  the 
Musketeers,  was  made  by  "Giant” 
Novotny,  who  ran  45  yards.  "Al” 
Butzburger  made  the  second  score  on 
one  of  the  famous  off-tackle  smashes. 

For  a while  the  teams  seemed  to 
be  evenly  matched,  but  toward  the  end 
of  the  half  Oberlin  intercepted  a pass 
and  another  touchdown  was  made.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  second  half  the 
Mt.  Union  team,  seeming  to  have  re- 
covered partially  from  the  mad  rush 
of  her  opponents,  made  two  touch- 
downs. Both  of  the  teams  held  each 
other  well  for  the  rest  of  the  game. 


Football  Was  an  Uncertain  Game  This  Year 
By  Ellwyn  N.  Bails,  ’32 
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FORWARD  PASSES  WIN  AT 
ROCHESTER 

Because  of  their  superior  ability  in 
using  the  forward  pass  the  Oberlin 
teamsters  defeated  the  strong  Roches- 
ter gridders  by  a score  of  19-12.  It 
was  a hard  game,  and  one  in  which 
the  Yeomen  had  to  give  their  very 
best.  It  appeared  that  the  only  way 
to  gain  yards  was  to  make  use  of 
forward  passes,  and  on  that  day  Ober- 
lin seemed  to  be  gifted  with  them. 
Oberlin  made  the  first  touchdown 
after  a smooth  pass  from  Beattie 
over  the  line  to  Kiracofe. 

In  the  second  period  Rochester  took 
advantage  of  a bad  hole  left  by  Ober- 
lin and  plunged  through  for  a touch- 
down. The  Easterners  continued  to 
gain  yardage  on  Oberlin  until  the  end 
of  the  half  was  called. 

The  third  quarter  consisted  mostly 
of  a series  of  punts,  neither  team 
making  any  remarkable  plays.  In 
the  last  period  Oberlin  opened  up 
with  a number  of  forward  passes 
which  netted  two  touchdowns.  Ro- 
chester made  the  last  score,  breaking 
through  Oberlin’s  defense  on  the  four- 
teen-yard line  for  a touchdown. 

MIAMI  HAS  A REAL  TEAM 

Pitched  against  Miami’s  heavier, 
more  experienced  team,  Oberlin  was 
doomed  to  receive  a most  unwelcome 
defeat.  Miami,  which  has  defeated 
Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Ohio  State  this 
year,  outweighed  Oberlin  almost  ten 
pounds  to  a man.  In  spite  of  these 
handicaps,  Oberlin  went  into  the  game 
with  a will  to  do  or  die,  and  to 
avenge  the  two  defeats  of  the  past 
two  years. 

In  the  first  quarter  Oberlin  made  a 
close  bid  for  a touchdown.  Herb 
Meinhold  picked  up  a ball  which  had 
been  fumbled  by  Miami,  and  ran  with 
It  to  the  nine-yard  line.  Oberlin  at- 
tempted to  score  with  two  passes  and 
an  end  run,  but  the  Yeomen  were  held 
by  the  downstaters  and  the  ball  was 
again  Miami’s.  In  the  second  quarter 
Beattie  intercepted  a pass  and  ran 
with  the  ball  to  Miami’s  thirty-yard 
line.  The  Yeomen  then  worked  down 
to  the  six-yard  line  with  a series  of 
good  passes,  but  they  were  held  by 
Miami’s  strong  defense. 

In  the  second  period  Miami  uncov- 
ered some  good  passes,  and  arrived 
at  Oberlin’s  23-yard  line.  Three  line 
plays  were  all  that  were  needed  to 
put  the  ball  over.  In  the  next  play 
Miami  again  brought  the  ball  close  to 


Oberlin’s  goal,  and  made  another 
touchdown.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  quarter  Miami  recovered  the  ball 
on  Oberlin’s  three-yard  line,  and  put 
it  over  for  the  last  time,  making  the 
final  score  18-0. 

Oberlin  made  good  showings  sev- 
eral times  by  holding  the  Miami  men 
when  they  were  close  to  the  Yeomen’s 
goal.  Once  in  the  final  period  Miami 
had  the  ball  on  Oberlin’s  three-yard 
line,  but  was  not  able  to  get  it  over. 

MIGRATION  DAY 

Migration  day  and  a game  with 
Reserve — the  biggest  day  and  the  best 
game  in  the  Oberlin  football  season. 
Reserve,  with  one  of  the  best  teams 
she  has  ever  had,  gave  promise  that 
Oberlin  would  have  to  fight  hard  to 
get  anything. 

During  the  week  before  the  game, 
the  outcome  was  discussed  by  the 
whole  campus.  There  were  dire  pre- 
dictions and  hopeful  forecasts— dire 
predictions  because  Reserve  had  been 
trampling  down  nearly  every  foe  in 
the  past  season;  hopeful  forecasts  be- 
cause Oberlin  had  won  five  games 
from  Reserve  in  the  past  five  years, 
and  because  the  present  team  was 
steadily  improving. 

Apparently  all  the  bally-ho  about 
Reserve’s  super-fine  team  was  no 
joke;  although  the  Oberlin  team  put 
up  a good  fight,  and  did  their  best, 
they  simply  could  not  hold  out  against 
Reserve’s  stronger  line.  Oberlin  was 
forced  to  swallow  a bitter  pill,  a score 
of  20-6. 

The  only  score  that  Oberlin  made 
was  in  the  first  period.  Butzberger, 
Oberlin’s  flashy  half-back,  took  the 
ball  45  yards  to  Reserve’s  one-yard 
line.  In  the  next  play  Jenkins 
sloughed  through  for  a touchdown. 

The  third  quarter  was  the  only  one 
in  which  Oberlin  really  outplayed  Re- 
serve. Oberlin  proved  that  her  far- 
famed  passing  game  was  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Receiving  a pass,  Barnes 
ran  21  yards  before  he  was  downed 
by  Platz,  Reserve’s  star.  Another 
pass  succeeded,  and  Oberlin  wras  on 
Reserve’s  19-yard  line.  Three  line 
plunges  gave  Oberlin  only  a few 
yards,  and  a pass  in  the  last  down 
did  not  make  quite  enough  to  give 
Oberlin  the  ball  again.  The  next  time 
Oberlin  had  the  ball,  two  plays,  con- 
sisting of  passes  between  Beattie  and 
Butzberger,  put  it  on  Reserve’s  20- 
yard  line.  The  next  attempted  pass 
was  intercepted  by  Reserve  and  ended 
Oberlin’s  chance  for  a touchdown. 


In  the  last  period,  when  Oberlin 
had  the  ball  on  Reserve’s  20-yard  line, 
a pass  from  Butzberger  to  Barnes  was 
intercepted  by  Smith,  a speedy  Re- 
serve man,  who  ran  80  yards  for  a 
touchdown. 

Oberlin  played  a better  offensive 
game,  with  forward  passes,  than  Re- 
serve, but  was  not  quite  so  good  on 
the  defense.  The  game  was  well- 
worth  seeing,  and  no  one  could  have 
complained  that  he  did  not  get  his 
money’s  worth. 

CROSS-COUNTRY  MEN  SCORE  A 
VICTORY 

Much  improvement  was  shown  by 
the  Oberlin  harriers  in  their  decisive 
victory  over  the  Case  cross-country 
team  in  a four  mile  race  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Case  football  game. 
The  time  was  22:13.6,  being  only  four 
seconds  more  than  the  course  record. 
Service  of  Oberlin  was  first,  and  all 
of  the  six  Oberlin  men  crossed  the 
line  ahead  of  the  first  Case  man.  The 
score  was,  Oberlin  15,  Case  45. 

Although  determined  to  win,  the 
Oberlin  cross-country  runners  were 
outdistanced  and  lost  to  Ohio  North- 
ern at  Ada  Saturday,  October  27,  with 
a close  score  of  27  to  28.  That 
the  run  was  over  a muddy  course 
and  that  the  Oberlin  harriers  were 
equipped  only  with  rubber-soled  shoes 
in  contrast  to  the  spiked  shoes  of 
their  opponents  were  probably  factors 
in  the  defeat. 

The  Ypsilanti  cross-country  team, 
champion  of  Michigan,  proved  too 
much  for  the  Oberlin  runners  and 
won  the  dual  meet  with  a score  of 
27-30.  However,  Oberlin  made  an  ex- 
cellent showing,  bringing  in  a first, 
second,  sixth,  tenth  and  twelfth. 
Service  was  first  with  the  fast  time 
of  21:48. 

In  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
cross-country  races  staged  here,  Ober- 
lin defeated  with  a vengeance  her 
former  conquerors.  The  Big  Six  meet, 
which  was  held  during  the  Miami 
game,  showed  what  the  Oberlin  run- 
ners can  do.  Although  failing  to 
bring  in  a first,  Oberlin  shoved  Woos- 
ter and  Ohio  Northern  into  the  mud. 
Muskingum  was  first,  with  a score  of 
39,  while  Oberlin  trailed  with  51.  The 
other  scores  are  as  follows:  Wooster 

59,  Ohio  Northern  67,  and  Kenyon 
129.  A Wooster  man  was  first, 
Service  of  Oberlin  was  second,  and 
Miller,  captain  of  the  Oberlin  squad, 
was  fourth.  Miller  will  again  captain 
the  Oberlin  team  next  year. 
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The  Oberlin  Conservatory  Trio, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  William  Mason 
Bennett,  pianist;  Maurice  Kessler, 
violinist,  and  Freidrick  Goerner,  ’cel- 
list, opened  its  eighth  season  with  a 
concert  in  Warner  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber 22nd. 

During  the  past  seven  years  this 
organization  has  presented  a most 
comprehensive  list  of  compositions  by 
classic  and  modern  composers.  Its 
concerts  have  made  a wide  appeal  to 
all  lovers  of  ensemble  music.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  concert  on  November  22 
which  featured  the  playing  of  three 
Trios  by  Schubert  in  commemoration 


five  Man.”  On  November  7,  he  spoke 
at  the  Old  Stone  church,  Cleveland, 
his  address  being  in  the  form  of  a re- 
port on  the  International  Missionary 
Council  held  in  Jerusalem  last  Easter. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  gave 
an  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Southeastern  Ohio  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion at  Portsmouth,  October  26.  His 
subject  was  ‘‘The  Music  Educator’s 
Job.” 

Julian  S.  Fowler,  librarian  of  Ober- 
lin College,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Ohio  State  Library  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  held  in  Toledo 
in  October.  Miss  Mary  C.  Venn,  ref- 


In the  Woodshed  of  This  House  Charles  M.  Hall  Invented 
“The  Modern  Process  of  Making  Aluminum” 


of  the  centenary  of  his  death,  the 
Trio  will  appear  on  December  11  and 
January  15. 

Professors  C.  B.  Malone  and  G.  H. 
Danton  have  been  invited  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Socie- 
ties to  attend  the  conference  of  Sinol- 
ogists in  New  York  City  December  1, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
council’s  proposed  survey  of  the  field 
of  Chinese  research.  The  preliminary 
memorandum  to  be  presented  to  the 
committee  of  sinologues  was  prepared 
by  Professor  Danton. 

Dr  Frank  H.  Foster,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  gave  a course 
of  five  public  lectures  on  Mohammed- 
anism during  November,  in  Oberlin. 
His  general  theme  was  "The  New 
Islam  — Our  Opportunity  and  Our 
Duty.” 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  delivered 
the  second  lecture  in  the  Temple 
course,  Cleveland,  November  5,  on 
the  subject,  "The  Religion  of  Primi- 


erence  librarian,  was  elected  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  college  group  of 
the  association  at  this  same  meeting. 

Dr.  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  head  of  In- 
tra-mural athletics,  addressed  the  Illi- 
nois Alumni  Association  of  Columbus, 
0.,  November  13.  Dr.  Nichols  is  a 
Big  Ten  referee. 

Professor  G.  W.  Fiske  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  gave  two  ad- 
dresses at  Hiram  College  on  Novem- 
ber 21  in  connection  with  the  relig- 
ious emphasis  week  there.  During 
November  and  December  Professor 
Fiske  is  also  lecturing  Sunday  morn- 
ings at  Fairmont  Congregational 
church,  Cleveland  Heights,  on  the 
general  theme,  “What  Was  Jesus’ 
Own  Religion.” 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Peirce 
and  daughter,  Faith,  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  European  travel,  mainly  on  the 
Continent.  Faith  returned  to  Oberlin 
at  the  opening  of  college  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peirce  are  now  settled  in  Lon- 


don, where  Mr.  Peirce  is  attending 
lectures  and  pursuing  reading  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  They 
expect  to  be  back  in  Oberlin  before 
the  second  semester  opens. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch  spoke  at 
the  Lakewood  Congregational  church, 
Cleveland,  on  October  11  before  the 
women  of  the  Lakewood  and  the  First 
churches,  and  on  November  16  she  ad- 
dressed the  Women's  Congregational 
club  of  Cleveland.  On  both  occasions 
she  gave  an  impersonation  of  “Sitte, 
Daughter  of  Abd  Salam,”  a Palestin- 
ian peasant. 

On  Thursday,  November  1,  Dr.  Har- 
ry N.  Holmes  was  invited  in  to  ad- 
vise the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bat- 
telle  Research  Foundation,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  the  planning  of  their 
important  institution.  This  is  a large 
Foundation  arranged  for  by  a Colum- 
bus iron  and  coal  magnate,  and  plans 
are  being  formed  for  the  use  of  the 
large  sum  of  money  that  has  been  left 
in  his  will.  On  December  20  Dr. 
Plolmes  addresses  the  Pittsburgh  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. 

Dr.  George  W.  Andrews  gave  an 
organ  recital  November  27  at  the  Art 
Museum,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Isabel  Wolcott  attended  the 
Ohio  State  Association  of  Registrars 
and  Examiners  November  2 and  3 at 
Columbus.  She  presided  at  one  ses- 
sion. 

President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins  gave 
a lecture  at  Teachers’  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  November  5,  on  the 
“American  Liberal  Arts  College.” 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  attended 
the  dedication  ceremony  of  the  Walter 
Camp  Memorial  Entrance  at  Yale 
Field,  New  Haven,  November  3rd. 
Fourteen  members  of  the  American 
Intercollegiate  Football  Rules  Com- 
mittee were  the  guests  of  Chairman 
E.  K.  Hall  at  a Reunion  Dinner  in  the 
Quinnipiack  Club,  New  Haven,  on  Fri- 
day evening.  On  Saturday  after  the 
luncheon  the  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers were  the  guests  of  the  Yale  Ath- 
letic Association  at  the  Yale-Dart- 
mouth  game  in  the  Bowl.  He  was  at  a 
business  session  of  the  council  for  the 
American  Physical  Education  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago  October  19. 

Members  of  the  faculty  who  are  re- 
turning to  Oberlin  Conservatory  after 
a period  of  absence  for  study  and 
travel  are:  Laurel  E.  Yeamans, 

organist,  who  studied  last  year 
with  Bonnet  and  Vierne.  During  the 
last  fourteen  months  of  his  stay 
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abroad,  Mr.  Teamans  served  as  organ- 
ist and  director  of  music  at  the 
American  Church  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Maurice  Kessler,  director  of  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Conservatory  Trio,  spent 
the  year  in  England,  Germany  and 
France.  During  the  summer  of  1927 
he  attended  the  English  music  festi- 
vals at  Haslemere  and  Hereford,  and 
Wagnerian  drama  at  Bayreuth.  A 
notable  experience  was  the  association 
with  M.  Capet  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory in  Paris,  where  Mr.  Kess- 
ler visited  the  violin  and  ensemble 
classes.  He  also  heard  the  Capet 
Quartet  in  its  presentation  of  the  en- 
tire list  of  Beethoven  string  quartets. 
Mr.  Kessler  appeared  in  recital  at 
Konigsfeld  in  June  with  Albert 
Schweitzer,  the  famous  biographer  of 
Bach. 

Ada  Morris  Hastings  spent  the  year 
in  Paris  studying  ■with  Mme.  Marquer- 
ite  Long  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
M.  Robert  Casadesus,  and  M.  Camile 
Decreus,  director  of  the  American 
Conservatory  at  Fontainebleau.  Mrs. 
Hastings  was  heard  in  recital  in 
November.  She  played  the  Tschai- 
kowsky  B flat  minor  Concerto  wTith  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra. 

Miss  Frances  Hippie  has  returned 
from  work  with  Isidor  Philipp  at  Fon- 
tainebleau and  Theodore  Wiehmayer 
at  Munich.  Miss  Neva  Swanson  of 
the  Children’s  Department  has  been 
in  London  and  Paris.  In  London  she 
specialized  in  children’s  work  with 
Dr.  Yorke  Trotter. 

Professor  Upton,  while  in  London, 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  “ sitting  in  ” 
at  the  teaching  hours  of  various  piano 
teachers  at  the  Royal  College  of  Mu- 
sic and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, through  the  courtesy  of  their  re- 
spective directors.  Sir  Hugh  Allen  and 
Dr.  James  B.  McEwen.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Eaglefield  Hull,  editor  of 
the  Monthly  Musical  Record,  he  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  April,  1928, 
issue  of  that  journal  entitled  “Some 
Impressions  of  an  American  Pilgrim 
in  London.”  In  Paris,  he  attended 
the  classes  of  Mme.  Long,  Alfred  Cor- 
tot, and  Nadia  Boulanger.  He  also 
completed  the  manuscript  of  a book 
upon  the  subject  of  the  development 
of  the  Art-Song  in  America,  soon  to 
be  published  by  Ditson. 

Mr.  Reber  Johnson  during  Novem- 
ber gave  recitals  at  Fiske  University 
and  at  Talladega. 


More  Land  Given  by  Mr. 
Galpin 

Mr.  William  A.  Galpin  of  Buffalo 
has  just  added  to  his  former  gifts  of 
land  to  the  college  26  lots  on  Holly- 
wood street.  He  h(ad  already  pur- 
chased and  given  the  college  44  lots 
at  the  north  end  of  this  street  ad- 
jacent to  the  men’s  athletic  field. 
These  last  lots  are  along-side  the  pres- 
ent Galpin  Field  and  the  acreage  he 
presented  to  the  college  last  year. 
This  makes  a total  of  32  acres  re- 
ceived by  the  college  from  Mr.  Galpin, 
primarily  for  the  use  of  women  stu- 
dents for  recreational  purposes. 


Win  Fauver  Speaks  at  Foot- 
ball Dinner 

Win  Fauver,  ’99,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  football  ban- 
quet held  November  20.  Other 
speakers  -were  Football  Coach  Paul 
MacEachron,  Cross  Country  Coach 
Dan  Kinsey,  and  Director  of  Ath- 
letics Savage.  Walter  Delaplane,  '29, 
presided.  Dr.  Fauver  used  as  his  sub- 
ject “The  Athlete  of  the  Past,  Pres- 
ent, and  Future.”  The  affair  was  held 
in  the  Freshman  dining  hall  (formerly 
the  Commons)  in  the  Men’s  Building, 
some  350  being  present. 

Seventeen  "O’s”  were  granted  in 
football  and  five  in  cross  country.  Of 
the  34  men  of  the  football  squad 
Oberlin  will  lose  only  three  by  grad- 
uation this  year.  In  cross  country  it 
will  lose  but  one  man.  Coach  Mac- 
Eachron and  Coach  Kinsey  are  look- 
ing forward  to  an  even  more  success- 
ful season  next  fall. 


Gift  Toward  Physics 
Building 

An  unnamed  donor  has  given  Ober- 
lin $50,000  toward  a fund  for  a new 
Physics  Building.  The  gift  was  an- 
nounced at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  November  16.  A new 
physics  building  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing building  needs  of  the  college, 
according  to  President  Wilkins.  The 
physics  department  is  now  scattered 
in  various  rooms  from  cellar  to  attic 
of  Peters  Hall  and  greatly  handi- 
capped from  lack  of  space.  A build- 
ing to  house  the  department  ade- 
quately will  probably  cost  upwards  of 
$350,000. 


New  Form  of  Track  Compe- 
tition 

Lillian  E.  Ramsey,  ’32,  and  William 
B.  Robinson,  ’31,  returning  from  Rec 
Monday  evening,  November  5,  dared 
each  other  to  sit  on  the  railroad 
track  near  East  College  street  the 
longer,  in  the  face  of  the  approaching 
train,  a slow  freight  which  had 
stopped  at  the  station  and  was  pick- 
ing up  speed.  When  Robinson  real- 
ized how  near  the  train  was  getting, 
he  jumped  and  attempted  to  clear 
Miss  Ramsey  of  the  tracks  also.  He 
was  not  in  time  however  to  prevent 
her  being  struck.  Both  were  taken 
immediately  to  the  Oberlin  hospital. 
Miss  Ramsey  sustained  severe  head 
wounds,  three  cracked  ribs  and  badly 
bruised  legs.  Also  her  collar  bone 
was  broken  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson had  slight  injuries  on  his  head 
and  hand. 


so 
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“ To  know  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  learning,  to  be  educated  and 
to  he  unable  still  to  improve  one’s  ed- 
ucation, is  to  bring  one’s  life  to  a 
standstill,  and  the  right  name  for 
that  is  not  life  but  death.” 

— Benedetto  Croce. 

The  Effective  College,  a cooperative 
volume  edited  by  R.  L.  Kelley,  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges,  111 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. — Presi- 
dent Wilkins. 

Orlando,  by  Virginia  Woolf.  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Company.  $3.00. 

SCHEHEREZADE,  Or  THE  FuTDRE  OF  THE 
Novel,  by  John  Carruthers.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company.  $1.00.  Two 
recent  books  that  may  well  be  read 
together.  Orlando  is  the  finest 
work  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  adventurous  writers  of 
our  day,  and  Mr.  Carruthers’  amus- 
ing book  makes  clear  Mrs.  Woolf’s 
relation  to  the  future  of  fiction. — 
Prof.  Wager. 

Die  Drei  Sprunge  des  Wang-Dun,  by 
Doblin.  Carl  Fischer,  Berlin.  1923. 
This  novel,  written  in  Doblin’s  well- 
known  expressionistic  style,  is  by 
far  the  best  piece  of  foreign  fiction 
ever  written  about  China.  Although 
the  author  has  never  been  in  the 
Orient,  his  description  of  north  Chi- 
nese scenery  is  remarkable.  The 
time  of  the  story  is  in  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Ch’ien  Lung  and  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  aged  monarch  and  of 
the  bandit  hero  are  striking  in  the 
extreme.- — Prof.  Danton. 

The  Oxford  Union,  1823-1923,  by  H. 
A.  Morrah.  Cassell  and  Company. 
1923.  An  interesting  historical  ac- 
count of  the  college  literary  socie- 
ties which  trained  Gladstone  and 
many  other  prominent  statesmen 
and  orators  in  the  art  of  public 
speech. — Prof.  Utterback. 

The  History  of  American  Ltfe  (12 
volumes),  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger 
and  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  editors. 

Vol.  II— T.  J.  Wertenbaker, 
The  First  Americans  1607- 
1690 

Vol.  Ill — J.  T.  Adams,  Provin- 
cial America  1690-1763 
Vol.  VI— C.  R.  Fish,  The  Rise 
of  the  Common  Man  1830-1850 
Vol.  VIII — Allan  Nevins,  The 
Emergence  of  Modern  Amer- 
ica 1865-1878 

MacMillan,  New  York,  1927.  This 
is  a collaborative,  non-political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  projects  of  this 
decade.  The  first  four  volumes  to 
be  published  are  all  of  high  schol- 
arly and  literary  value.  The  names 
of  Professors  Wertenbaker  of  Prince- 
ton, Adams  of  Yale,  Fish  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Nevins  of  Cornell  and 
Columbia  are  familiar  to  all  stu- 


Reading 

dents  of  American  history.  The  gen- 
eral reader,  as  well  as  the  student, 
will  find  these  volumes  enlighten- 
ing and  often  entrancingly  interest- 
ing.— Prof.  Fletcher. 

The  Old  Savage  in  the  New  Civiliza- 
tion, by  R.  B.  Fosdick.  Doubleday 
Doran.  1928.  A very  popular  and 
readable  work  on  our  industrial 
civilization  and  the  problem  of 
change  and  social  adjustment. — 
Prof.  Sims. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  A Brief  Account 
of  His  Life  and  Work,  by  S.  Bro- 
detsky. Methuen,  London.  Price 
5 shillings.  The  author  undertakes 
to  “ present  the  main  features  of 
Newton’s  life  and  his  chief  contri- 
butions to  knowledge  in  a manner 
that  will  be  understood  by  a reader 
who  possesses  a very  moderate 
grounding  in  the  elements  of  sci- 
ence.” Professor  Brodetsky  has  car- 
ried out  his  task  with  great  skill, 
and  has  given  us  a remarkable  bi- 
ography of  the  greatest  man  of  sci- 
ence that  the  human  race  has  seen. 
— Prof.  Tucker. 

A Shorter  Physical  Geography,  by  E. 
de  Martoune,  professor  of  Geogra- 
phy at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  Trans, 
by  E.  D.  Laborde.  A.  A.  Knopf. 
$3.25.  The  author  has  been  for 
years  a teacher  and  student  of 
physical  geography  in  France  and 
has  traveled,  and  resided  tempor- 
arily in  the  United  States.  He  has 
written  a very  excellent  three-vol- 
ume physical  geography  text,  and 
now  this  short  course.  The  Brit- 
ish people  desired  very  much  a 
short  course  and  therefore  trans- 
lated the  Shorter  Course  into  Eng- 
lish. It  is  a book  of  338  pages,  with 
over  one  hundred  illustrations,  fig- 
ures and  maps,  very  readable  and 
scientific  and  accurate  except  where 
a few  first  edition  slips  have  crept 
in.  It  has  not  only  the  English 
names  for  the  various  features  but 
usually  gives  the  corresponding 
names  in  two  or  more  European 
countries. — Prof.  Hubbard. 

The  New  Physical  Education,  by 
Wood  and  Cassidy.  MacMillan — - 
Prof.  Savage. 

The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School,  by  Morrison. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1926. 
— Prof.  Miller. 

Principles  of  Musical  Education,  by 
James  L.  Mursell.  300  pp.  Mac- 
Millan Co.,  New  York.  A schol- 
arly treatise  by  a man  who  knows 
both  psychology  and  music. — Prof. 
Gehrkens. 

Farm  Relief,  by  James  E.  Boyle. 
Doubleday  Doran  and  Co.  1928. 
Pp.  V.  281.  $1.00. 

Harvey  Baum,  A Study  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Revolution,  by  Edward  S. 
Mead.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  Philadelphia.  1928.  Pp.  149. 
$2.00.  These  two  books  represent 


the  best  that  has  appeared  in  book 
form  upon  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion on  its  economic  side.  Boyle  is 
professor  of  rural  economy  at  Cor- 
nell University,  while  Mead  is  pro- 
fessor of  finance  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Ostroleuk,  the 
former  head  of  the  National  Farm 
School,  at  Doylestown,  Pa.  Both 
books  leave  something  to  be  desired 
in  their  interpretation  of  statistical 
information.  Both  are  opposed  to 
farm  relief  of  the  McNary-Haugen 
type.  Boyle  deals  with  this  plan  in 
considerable  detail,  though  with  its 
1927  rather  than  its  1928  form  — 
Prof.  Wooster. 

Possible  Worlds  and  Other  Papers, 
by  J.  B.  S.  Haldane.  Harper  & Bros. 
1928.  Pp.  308.  This  is  a series  of 
short  essays  on  a wide  variety  of 
topics,  by  a British  biochemist  of 
international  note,  who  is  head  of 
the  genetical  department  of  the 
John  Innes  Horticultural  Institu- 
tion of  Merton  College.  Of  the 
thirty-six  essays,  certain  carry  these 
titles:  On  Being  the  Right  Size; 

Darwinism  Today;  Vitamins;  Blood 
Transfusion;  Cancer  Research;  Sci- 
ence and  Politics;  Scientific  Re- 
search for  Amateurs;  When  I am 
Dead;  Possible  Worlds.  The  author 
says  many  of  the  essays  were  writ- 
ten on  trains;  this  is  a good  hook 
to  take  along  for  reading  on  trains, 
or  during  any  short  intervals  of 
leisure. — Prof.  Budington. 

Any  alumnus  who  ivishes  to  read 
one  of  these  hooks  and  does  not  want 
to  buy  it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from 
his  home  tovm  library  can  obtain  it 
from  the  Oberlin  College  Library. 


Students  Ballot  for  President 

All  the  excitement,  the  political 
fervor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  long 
weeks  of  partisan  campaigning  cul- 
minated in  the  Men’s  Building  on 
election  night  when  faculty  and  stu- 
dents went  to  hear  the  election  re- 
turns over  the  radio  from  6 p.  m.  to 
midnight.  College  and  conservatory 
women  were  granted  12  o’clock  per- 
mission and  women’s  houses  did  not 
close  until  12:20,  for  the  first  time  in 
history  and  on  a week  night. 

The  lobby,  the  King-Bosworth  room, 
and  the  west  parlors  were  full  of  a 
floating  crowd  who  came  and  went 
all  evening,  or  stayed  and  played 
bridge.  Perhaps  the  interest  was  not 
so  much  in  the  election  as  in  the 
privilege. 

Student  balloting  in  chapel  on  Tues- 
day noon  resulted  as  follows:  Hoover 
696,  Smith  206,  Thomas  82. 

Students  of  voting  age  who  live  in 
states  where  absentee  voting  is  not 
allowed  were  given  excused  cuts  to  go 
home  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 
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Noted  Lecturers  Visit 
Oberlin 

An  unusual  number  of  lectures  and 
series  of  lectures  this  fall  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  College  and  affili- 
ated organizations. 

A course  of  popular  lectures,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  college  ad- 
ministration and  a student  committee, 
opened  with  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  son 
of  Leo  Tolstoy,  who  is  touring  Amer- 
ica on  the  centennial  of  his  father’s 
birth.  His  lecture  was  “Leo  Tolstoy: 
His  Life  and  Work.” 

Captain  John  Noel,  explorer,  lec- 
tures on  “The  Epic  of  Everest,”  the 
failures  and  triumphs  of  the  attempt 
to  scale  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  He  shows  films  taken  on 
these  expeditions. 

Roy  Chapman  Andrews,  archeolo- 
gist and  directing  head  of  the  third 
Asiatic  Expedition  under  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  will 
speak  in  January.  Mr.  Andrews  dis- 
covered a nest  of  dinosaur  eggs  in  the 
Gobi  desert,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  ever 
made. 

The  Causey  Fund  made  possible  the 
Conference  on  International  Rela- 
tions in  November,  a series  of  four 
lectures  on  the  general  subject, 
“World  Problems  Ten  Years  After 
the  War.”  The  individual  lecturers 
were : 

Harold  G.  Moulton,  president  of 
Brookings  Institution,  Washington, 
"Reparations  and  Inter-Allied  Debts 
in  Relation  to  World  Reconstruction.” 

Carl  Brinkmann,  professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, “ Germany  under  the  Dawes 
Plan.” 

Jacob  Viner,  professor  of  Econom- 
ics, University  of  Chicago,  “Trade  and 
Traffic  Problems  since  the  War.” 

Manley  O.  Hudson,  professor  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Harvard  Law  School, 
“The  League  of  Nations  and  Its 
Problems.” 

The  Art  Association,  because  of 
generous  endowment  this  year,  has 
opened  its  lectures  to  the  public 
without  charge.  Dr.  Rollo  Walter 
Brown,  formerly  of  Harvard,  deliv- 
ered the  first  lecture,  his  subject  be- 
ing, "George  Bellows,  the  Adventurer 
from  the  West.” 

Mr.  Brown  gave  the  November 
chapel  lecture  also,  on  the  subject, 
“The  Romance  of  Being  a Student.” 

The  second  art  association  lecture 
of  the  season  was  given  by  M. 
Auguste  V.  Desclos,  assistant  director 


of  Office  National  Universites  et 
Ecoles  Francaises,  Paris.  His  sub- 
ject was  “Claude  Monet.”  M.  Desclos 
also  lectured  in  French  in  the  after- 
noon on,  “La  Vie  Universitaire  a Paris 
dans  le  passe  et  de  nos  jours.”  The 
lecture  was  illustrated. 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Frost,  director  of 
Yerkes  Observatory  and  one  of  the 
foremost  astronomers  of  the  world, 
gave  the  opening  lectures  on  the 
Mead-Swing  Foundation  in  October. 
His  subjects  were,  "The  Dominion  of 
the  Sun,”  and  "The  Systems  of  the 
Stars.” 

In  December,  Professor  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago will  give  two  lectures  on  “the 
Making  of  the  English  Bible,”  illus- 
trated by  collections  of  manuscripts 
and  scrolls  and  Bibles.  Dr.  Good- 
speed  has  himself  published  a trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  modern 
speech. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  Dr.  Frank  Foster, 
of  the  faculty,  delivered  five  public 
lectures  on  the  general  theme:  “The 
New  Islam:  Our  Opportunity  and 

Duty.”  The  subjects  of  the  individual 
lectures  were:  “The  Desert  Environ- 
ment and  Its  Results,”  “The  Teaching 
of  Mohammed,”  “Semitism  in  the 
Bible,”  “The  Approach  to  Islam,”  “A 
World  Religion.” 

Before  the  presidential  election,  Dr. 
John  Bauer,  director  of  the  American 
Public  Utilities  Bureau,  presented  the 
third  one  of  the  election  problems, 
“Power  Control.”  The  two  former, 
on  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill  and  Pro- 
hibition, were  presented  in  debate 
form  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Hon.  Theodore  Burton,  ’72,  senator 
from  Ohio,  spoke  at  a Republican 
rally  in  Oberlin,  and  Breckenridge 
Long,  assistant  secretary  of  State 
from  1917  to  1920  under  President 
Wilson,  was  brought  to  Oberlin  by 
the  democratic  organization  on  the 
campus. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women, 
Lowell  Thomas,  gentleman  adventur- 
er and  world  vagabond,  gave  an  il- 
lustrated lecture,  "With  Lawrence 
and  Allenby  in  Palestine.”  Mr. 
Thomas  was  the  only  observer  with 
Col.  Lawrence  on  his  campaign  and 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Allenhy 
when  the  Holy  City  was  wrested  from 
the  Turks.  He  was  also  official  his- 
torian for  the  World  Fliers  and  ac- 
companied the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
his  last  tiger  hunt  in  India. 

Dr.  Harold  D.  Fish,  research  asso- 


ciate at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
will  talk  early  in  December  on  "Expe- 
riences near  a Jungle  Laboratory.”  Dr. 
Fish  is  interested  in  various  phases 
of  conservation  and  utilization  of  nat- 
ural resources.  His  collection  of  col- 
ored pictures  of  South  American  wild 
life  is  said  to  be  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  assembled. 

In  January,  Dr.  E.  C.  Faust,  ’12, 
noted  parasitologist,  director  of  the 
Parasitilogy  laboratory  at  Tulane 
University,  Louisiana,  will  lecture  on 
the  general  topic.  Research. 

Other  lectures  have  not  yet  been 
announced. 


Investigates  Religious  Condi- 
tions on  Campus 

The  Religious  Interest  Committee  of 
the  faculty  has  under  way  a study 
of  the  religious  situation  in  Oberlin. 
The  committee  wishes  to  have  some 
definite  recommendations  to  make  to 
the  faculty  and  trustees  in  line  with 
two  of  the  aims  of  the  college,  name- 
ly: “To  develop  the  students’  moral 
and  religious  life,”  “To  prepare  them 
for  intelligent,  effective  and  loyal  par- 
ticipation in  the  life  of  family,  com- 
munity, nation  and  the  international 
order.” 

The  committee  also  has  in  mind  a 
study  of  the  curriculum  work  in  the 
college  and  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  such  as  chapel,  day  of 
prayer,  lectures  provided  by  the  Mead- 
Swing  Foundation  and  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A group  of  students  has  been  in- 
vited to  sit  in  with  the  faculty  com- 
mittee. They  are  the  presidents  of 
the  college  classes,  the  senior  con- 
servatory class,  the  student  union  in 
the  School  of  Theology,  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  three  repre- 
sentatives of  boarding  house  chap- 
lains. 


Dolphin  Club  Organized 

A Dolphin  club  has  recently  been 
organized  for  women  swimmers  of  the 
college.. 

To  qualify  for  membership  the  fol- 
lowing tests  must  be  passed: 

1.  Pre-requisite,  senior  life  saving. 

2.  Distance  swim,  440  yards. 

3.  Form  swimming:  crawl,  40  yards, 
elementary  back,  side,  optional. 

4.  Speed  swimming,  40  yards  in  31 
seconds. 

5.  Dives:  plain  front,  running  front, 
plain  back,  optional. 

6.  Tread  water:  three  minutes. 
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Master  of  School  Music  a New  Degree 


By  recommendation  of  the  Conserv- 
atory faculty,  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Faculty  and  adopted  by  the  Trus- 
tees at  their  November  meeting  Ober- 
lin  is  hereafter  to  offer  a Master  of 
School  Music  degree. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens,  head 
of  the  School  Music  Department,  has 
been  working  on  the  problem  for  some 
time.  This  is  the  first  school  in  the 
country  to  offer  this  degree. 

The  Conservatory  commenced  giv- 
ing degrees  in  public  school  music  in 
1922,  when  four  degrees  were  granted. 
The  number  had  increased  to  16  for 
the  year  1927  and  last  June  34  were 
given  this  degree.  The  total  number 
of  degrees  to  date  is  107. 

Proposed  requirements  leading  to 
Master  of  School  Music  degrees  are 
as  follows: 

1.  For  the  present  only  those  hold- 
ing the  Bachelor  of  School  Music  de- 
gree from  Oberlin  and  whose  under- 
graduate grades  average  approximate- 
ly "B”  shall  be  eligible  for  entering 
upon  work  for  the  master’s  degree. 

2.  In  general  it  is  not  recom- 


mended that  work  on  the  Master  of 
School  Music  degree  be  begun  until 
at  least  two  years  after  the  granting 
of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  School 
Music. 

3.  To  earn  the  Master  of  School 
Music  degree,  one  full  year  of  study 
in  residence  is  required,  with  a total 
of  thirty-two  hours  of  credit  distrib- 
uted approximately  as  follows: 

(1)  Practical  music,  8 to  12  hours, 
probably  leading  to  an  afternoon  re- 
cital. 

(2)  One  academic  course  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  6 to  8 
hours. 

(3)  Theory  5,  6;  composition;  or 
advanced  history,  6 hours. 

(4)  Investigation  of  a major  school 
music  project  with  thesis,  6 to  8 
hours. 

4.  No  course  shall  be  accepted  for 
credit  toward  the  Master’s  degree  that 
does  not  have  a grade  of  at  least  “B.” 

5.  Each  candidate  for  the  degree 
must  have  his  plan  of  study  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Work 
before  beginning  the  course. 


Tennis  Becoming  Popular 

This  has  been  the  most  successful 
tennis  year  the  Women’s  Athletic  As- 
sociation has  ever  known,  because, 
for  the  first-  time,  the  annual  singles 
tournament  has  been  completed  in 
the  fall.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  tennis  coach, 
Miss  Katharine  vonWenck,  and  the 
the  tennis  manager,  Miss  Margaret 
Burton,  both  of  whom  labored  un- 
ceasingly to  run  the  games  off  ac- 
cording to  schedule.  There  were 
more  entries  than  ever  before:  seven 
seniors,  eighteen  juniors,  sixteen 
sophomores,  and  twenty-eight  fresh- 
men, making  a total  of  sixty-nine. 

The  class  champions  are  Lucille 
Mellon,  freshman;  Minnie  Bowen, 
sophomore  (second  year);  Katherine 
Sheldon,  junior,  who  defeated  Mar- 
garet Burton,  last  year’s  champion; 
and  Ruth  Place,  senior,  class  cham- 
pion for  four  years. 

The  class  champions  then  played 
each  other,  Minnie  Bowen  winning 
the  Frosh-Soph  title,  and  Ruth  Place 
the  Junior-Senior  title.  The  ensuing 
match  between  Minnie  Bowen  and 


freshmen  sons  and  daughters  of  alumni 

(For  List  See  Page  20  October  Alumni  Magazine) 
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Ruth  Place  proved  a very  hot  one, 
Ruth  Place  finally  winning. 

The  final  match  took  place  between 
Marjorie  Estabrook,  college  cham- 
pion for  two  years,  and  Ruth  Place, 
runner-up  for  four  years.  Miss  Esta- 
brook lost  her  title  in  two  hard-fought 
sets,  8-6,  6-4.  This  year,  instead  of 
receiving  a cup,  the  W.  A.  A.  has  de- 
cided to  give  a plaque,  upon  which 
the  name  of  each  year’s  winner  will 
be  placed.  The  plaque  will  remain 
the  permanent  possession  of  the 
W.  A.  A. 

In  a recent  survey  tennis  was 
found  to  be  the  most  popular  sport 
for  girls.  The  W.  A.  A.  maintains 
eleven  courts,  which  are  to  be  much 
improved  by  next  spring.  It  is  hoped 
that  tennis  will  continue  in  popular- 
ity and  that  the  courts  will  receive 
more  use  even  than  before  by  the 
girls. 

Miss  Von  Wenck  conducted  some 
beginning  classes  in  tennis  to  aid 
those  who  wished  to  get  a start. 
These  classes  proved  highly  success- 
ful and  will  be  continued  next  spring. 
Because  of  the  success  in  finishing 
the  singles  tournament  this  fall,  it 
will  probably  be  possible  to  run  off 
a doubles  tournament  in  the  spring. 

Louis  Fauver  New  College 
Attorney 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Fauver  of  Elyria  has 
been  appointed  college  attorney.  In 
this  capacity  Mr.  Fauver  will  be 
available  for  consultation  in  all  mat- 
ters requiring  legal  advice.  As  at- 
torney he  takes  the  place  of  Mr. 
George  B.  Siddall  of  Cleveland  who 
died  last  August.  Mr.  Fauver  is  one 
of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Lorain 
County.  He  spent  his  youth  in  Ober- 
lin,  being  a graduate  of  the  local  high 
school  and  of  the  college  in  1896.  He 
had  his  law  work  at  Western  Re- 
serve. His  brother,  Clayton,  is  a trus- 
tee of  the  college  and  his  twin 
brothers,  Win  and  Gar,  were  former- 
ly on  the  faculty  here.  His  father 
was  for  several  terms  mayor  of  the 
village  of  Oberlin. 


Toledo  Meeting 

The  women’s  department  of  the  To- 
ledo chapter  had  their  November 
meeting  and  tea  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Eloise  Marsh,  c’26.  Mrs.  Ruth  Wells 
Chute  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
Women  in  Music,  illustrated  by  piano 
numbers. 


St.  Louis  Changes  President 

St.  Louis  held  its  first  fall  meet- 
ing at  the  College  Club  October  26. 
A bountiful  dinner  and  a clever 
magician  were  the  program.  The 
chapter  said  farewell  to  its  president, 
Mrs.  Elwood  Street,  who  is  moving  to 
Washington,  where  Mr.  Street  be- 
comes director  of  the  Community 
Fund.  Succeeding  Mrs.  Street  as  pres- 
ident is  Mrs.  Harriet  Sawyer,  ’90. 


New  Dayton  Officers 

Election  of  officers,  making  of  plans 
for  President  Wilkins’  visit  to  Dayton 
December  7,  and  a pleasant  social 
time  occupied  the  Dayton  alumni  at 
their  November  2 meeting.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  home  of  the  re- 
tiring president,  Miss  Maude  Slaght. 
Twenty-eight  members  were  present. 
The  new  officers  are  Dr.  Theodore 
Lilly,  ’19-,  president;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sei- 
bert, ’97,  vice-president;  Miss  Janet 
Jenkins,  ’26,  secretary-treasurer. 


Cleveland-Oberlin  Women’s 
Association  Active 

The  fall  has  started  most  pleasantly 
for  the  Cleveland-Oberlin  Women’s 
Association,  under  the  new  president, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin.  The  first 
meeting  was  a social  get-together  at 
the  Woman’s  City  Club  on  October 
15.  After  dinner,  at  which  95  were 
present,  Mrs.  Martin  showed  pictures 
on  a projeetiscope,  of  Oberlin  in 
former  days — a most  entertaining  se- 
lection. There  followed  an  informal 
reception  with  time  for  visiting  and 
introductions  and  opportunity  for  the 
older  members  to  meet  the  girls  of 
the  class  of  1928,  who  were  guests  of 
honor. 

On  November  17,  following  the 
Reserve  - Oberlin  game.  President 
and  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Reber  Johnson,  Professor  Axel 
Skjerne,  Alumni  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Olmstead,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Nichols,  and  Assisant  Dean  Love 
were  guests  of  honor  at  a dinner  and 
musicale  held  at  the  College  Club. 
After  a half-hour  of  greeting  guests 
and  friends  dinner  was  served  to  110 
members  and  their  husbands,  who 
were  guests  for  the  evening.  Rev. 
Joel  Hayden  led  the  singing  of  Alma 
Mater  and  the  Evening  Hymn,  with 
Mrs.  Vera  Otto  Baker  at  the  piano. 
Dr.  Wilkins  spoke  cn  the  eleven  aims 
which  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences has  outlined.  The  alumni  feel 
that  he  takes  them  into  his  confi- 


dence as  he  discusses  the  affairs  of 
the  college.  We  are  always  glad  to 
have  him  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  with  us. 

The  program  of  the  evening  con- 
sisted of  a violin  recital  by  Mr.  Reber 
Johnson,  with  Mr.  Axel  Skjerne  at  the 
piano.  There  was  the  Havanaise  by 
Saint  Saens,  followed  by  a group  of 
four  selections:  Arioso  by  Bach; 

Gypsy  Caprice  by  Kreisler;  Nocturne 
by  Boulanger,  and  Minuet  by  Pagan- 
ini-Kreisler.  In  response  to  the 
hearty  applause  which  followed  the 
exquisite  rendering  of  these  selections 
Mr.  Johnson  very  graciously  played 
as  encores  the  Slavonic  Dance  in  E 
Minor  by  Dvoralc-Kreisler  and  Vocal- 
ise by  Rachmaninoff.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  to  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Skjerne  for  providing  this  delightful 
evening  of  music.  We  hope  they  can 
come  back  soon. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion are:  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin, 

president;  Miss  Elizabeth  Magee, 
first  vice-president;  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Leeper,  second  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Chester  J.  Wood,  third  vice-president; 
Miss  Doris  Peabody,  secretary;  Miss 
Helen  L.  Long,  treasurer. 

The  December  meeting,  on  the  15th, 
will  be  another  musicale  — foreign 
Christmas  music  sung  by  singers  from 
different  foreign  communities. 

In  January  the  club  will  have  din- 
ner at  the  New  Telephone  Building, 
with  a specially  conducted  tour  of 
the  building  following.  I.  P. 


Alumni  Gather  in  Cleveland 
Suburb 

Forty  students,  past,  present  and 
future,  of  Oberlin  were  gathered  Fri- 
day evening,  November  9,  at  the 
home  of  Harold  W.  Baker  ’19,  in  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio.  The  past  students  were 
made  up  of  school  principals,  teachers, 
lawyers,  musicians,  doctors,  business 
men,  home-makers;  the  present  stu- 
dents consisted  of  a sophomore  and  a 
graduate  student;  the  future  students 
may  come  from  the  five  boys  and 
three  girls  now  In  high  school  who 
were  sufficiently  interested  in  Oberlin 
to  attend  the  meeting.  Alumni  Secre- 
tary John  G.  Olmstead  was  the  guest 
and  showed  moving  pictures  of  Ober- 
lin scenes.  Mr.  Raymond  R.  Pitten- 
ger,  c’16-’18,  gave  a number  of  piano 
selections.  Refreshments  were  served. 
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“Pete”  Ingalls  at  Baltimore 

The  Baltimore  Chapter  of  the  Ober- 
lin  Alumni  held  its  annual  fall  meet- 
ing Saturday  evening,  November  10. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
President,  Col.  P.  L.  Case  ’88;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mary  E.  Andrews  ’17. 
Twenty-four  alumni  were  present,  in- 
cluding “Pete”  Ingalls  ’26,  who,  as 
honor  guest  of  the  evening,  spoke  in- 
formally on  Shansi,  from  which  he 
has  recently  returned  after  serving 
as  Oberlin’s  student  representative  for 
two  years. 

Those  present  were  Dr.  Maynard  M. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Milton  Wag- 
ner, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Kilgore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  McCoy,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Root,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Gordon  E.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Hubbard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Stoke,  Mr.  Robert  Chapman,  Miss 
Therese  Powdermaker,  Messrs.  Will- 
iam Eichelberger,  Donald  Wheeler, 
Robert  Gregg,  Sheppard  Edmonds, 
Miss  Virginia  Hanawalt,  Miss  May  E. 
Andrews,  and  Mr.  Ingalls,  the  guest 
of  honor. 


Chicago  Women  Elect 
Officers 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago held  a luncheon  at  Allerton 
House  Saturday,  November  10.  As 
the  president,  Mrs.  Alice  Charles 
Reid,  was  unable  to  be  present,  Mrs. 
Helen  Smails  Swearingen  presided. 

The  first  part  of  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing. The  first  report  was  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  the  Chicago  Colle- 
giate Bureau  of  Occupations,  where 
two  delegates  are  making  themselves 
especially  valuable,  Mrs.  Flora  Bierce 
Dee,  '93,  as  president,  and  Mrs.  Kath- 
ryn Mauer  Carlisle,  ’13,  as  treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Miss 
Ruth  D.  Wells,  indicated  that  a ten 
dollar  membership  to  the  Vocational 
Supervision  League  has  been  paid  and 
almost  one  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Bridgman  Memorial  Hospital  in  Jo- 
hannesburg, South  Africa.  It  was 
voted  to  devote  at  least  $60  to  the  Vo- 
cational work  in  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  ’10,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a six  months’ 
trip  abroad,  told  of  some  of  her  ex- 
periences— climbing  stairs  where  there 
was  no  “lift,”  feeding  pennies  or 
shillings  into  stoves  from  which 
emerged  little  heat,  riding  busses  in 
the  rain,  and  watching  the  recreators 
on  "Bank  Holiday.”  Although  Miss 


Hughes  insisted  she  didn’t  make  the 
trip  for  study  or  improvement,  she 
certainly  entered  into  the  English  at- 
mosphere and  reproduced  it  well. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President — Mrs.  Helen  Smails 

Swearingen,  ’13,  5529  Everett  Ave. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Ruth 
Bullock  Boynton,  ’08,  604  Cherry  St., 
Winnetlca. 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  M. 
Faith  McAuley,  ’99,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Treasurer — Miss  Ruth  D.  Wells, 
'05-T2,  1728  Juneway  Terrace. 

Recording  Sec’y. — Mrs.  Nina  Smith 
Hull,  ’09,  Western  Springs. 

Corresponding  Sec’y. — Mrs.  Laura 
Shurtleff  Price,  ’93,  Southmoor  Hotel. 

Delegates  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations — Mrs.  Flora 
Bierce  Dee,  ’93,  and  Mrs.  Kathryn 
Mauer  Carlisle,  ’13. 

Delegate  to  the  Vocational  League 
— Miss  Ruth  Bartlett,  ex’15. 


Mrs.  Davis  at  Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  chapter  of  the  Ober- 
lin Alumni  Association  had  dinner 
Thursday,  October  25,  at  the  City 
Club,  Milwaukee.  Mrs.  Lydia  Lord 
Davis,  of  Oberlin,  was  a special  guest 
and  brought  recent  news  of  Shansi 
and  President  K’ung,  ’06.  Members 
of  the  chapter  who  were  present 
were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Gregg 
(Mr.  Gregg,  ’92-’95,  is  president), 
Lena  B.  Tomson  ’97,  Mrs.  Mary  Rice 
Beckwith  ’00,  Althea  Heimbach  ’18, 
Mrs.  Mabel  P.  McCrory  ’19,  Edwin  B. 
Zeller  ’24,  and  Janet  MacLennan  ’26. 


Fourteen  of  1928  Class 

Welcomed  to  Boston 

On  Wednesday  evening,  November 
7,  at  6:30  o’clock  there  assembled  at 
The  Ole  Plantation  fifty-nine  New 
England  Oberlin  Alumni.  The  Ole 
Plantation  is  located  on  St.  James 
avenue,  Boston,  and  is  a place  where 
reunions  of  friendships  and  acquaint- 
ances can  be  made  while  partaking  of 
tasty  southern  cooked  food,  which  is 
served  there. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening 
there  were  several  social  events  an- 
nounced of  unusual  interest  to  Ober- 
lin people  as  well  as  some  other  an- 
nouncements by  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  opening  remarks  were  made  by 
Mr.  William  Barber  who  is  president 


of  the  association,  and  who  in  turn 
introduced  Mr.  Louis  Peirce,  presi- 
dent of  the  class  of  1928.  Mr.  Peirce 
in  turn  introduced  individually  the 
fourteen  or  more  members  of  his  class 
that  were  the  guests  of  particular  in- 
terest at  this  supper  which  was  in- 
tended to  acquaint  the  older  N.  E. 
alumni  with  the  younger  and  more 
recent  N.  E.  alumni.  Miss  Doris  Sim- 
onds  of  the  class  of  1928  of  the  con- 
servatory led  the  singing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Gibbs  of  the 
class  of  ’98  invited  all  the  Oberlin 
alumni  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  to 
be  their  guests  at  the  Commonwealth 
Avenue  Country  Club  Thanksgiving 
evening.  This  festivity  is  one  to 
which  Oberlin  alumni,  who  have  at- 
tended it  on  previous  occasions,  look 
forward  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Miss  Lucy  Grosvenor,  secretary  of 
the  association,  made  the  announce- 
ment of  unusual  interest  to  N.  E. 
alumni  stating  that  Mr.  John  Gurney 
of  the  class  of  1924  would  appear  in 
Boston  at  the  Hollis  theatre  with  the 
American  Opera  Company.  It  was 
suggested  that  a group  of  Oberlin 
people  arrange  a party  to  attend  the 
opera  some  time  during  the  week 
when  Mr.  Gurney  is  appearing  in  Bos- 
ton with  this  company. 

A pleasant  surprise  of  the  evening 
was  the  presence  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Jesse  Mack  and  daughter,  Lau- 
rine  Mack,  ’25,  who  are  about  to  sail 
for  Europe  for  a year  of  study.  Also 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Lindquist  and  Mr. 
Artz  were  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  events 
of  this  evening  and  to  try  and  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  so  many  old  Oberlin  friends  and 
new  acquaintances  among  the  recent 
Oberlin  graduates. 


Kent  and  Ravenna 

The  Kent  Inn  at  Kent,  Ohio,  was 
the  scene  of  a happy  Oberlin  gather- 
ing in  October  when  the  Alumni  of 
that  city  and  Ravenna  had  dinner  to- 
gether and  greeted  Alumni  Secretary 
Olmstead  and  Professor  of  History 
Moore.  It.  was  the  first  meeting  this 
group  had  had  since  the  endowment 
campaign,  and  while  it  is  not  a large 
group  it  hopes  now  to  meet  regularly. 
Dr.  Moore  gave  the  campus  news  and 
Mr.  Olmstead  showed  pictures  of  Com- 
mencement and  of  student  activities. 
Elmer  S.  Sill,  T8,  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 
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News  of  Alumni 


'56-’68— Byron  Cherry  died  October  30 
at  his  home  in  Oberlin.  He  had  been  to 
tally  blind  for  IS  years,  " a Christian  gem 
tlemau  whose  gentle  kindliness  and  whose 
broad  interests  were  not  limited  by  years 

of  affliction.”  . . 

'68— Mrs.  Julia  (Fairchild)  Hall  is  spend- 
ing the  school  year  In  Berea,  Ky. 

•70— Rev.  Homer  W.  Carter  is  state  reg 
istrar  and  pastor  at  large  of  the  Wlscott- 
sin  Congregational  Conference,  and  men 
at  1812  Kendall  Avenue.  Madison. 

c’72— Calvin  Brainerd  Cady,  prominent 
in  educational  work,  died  on  May  -J  flt 
Portland,  Ore.  Early  in  his  career  after 
studying  in  the  Conservatory  at  Leipsic, 

Mr  Cady  taught  piano  playing  and  liar 
m0ny  in'  Oberlin.  In  1SS0  he  introduced 
music  as  a major  subject  for  the  B A.  and 
M A degrees  in  the  University  or  Mlcni- 
gan:  and  while  teaching  in  Chicago  was 
editor  of  the  Music  Review  in  that  city. 
After  seven  years  in  Boston.  Mr.  Cady 
became  lecturer  in  the  music  extension 
courses  of  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  subsequently  lec- 
turing on  pedagogy  in  the  Institute  of 
Musical  Art.  In  1813  he  founded  the 
Music  Education  School  in  Portland  for 
the  grammar  grade. 

’73-*75— Elizabeth  Ruhamah  Scidmore  of 
Washington,  widely  known  as  the  author 
of  a number  of  works  on  the  Far  East, 
died  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  she 
had  lived  for  the  last  five  years,  giving 
much  of  her  time  to  a study  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Miss  Scidmore  was  instru- 
mental in  having  the  cherry  trees  planted 
along  the  Potomac  basin  in  Washington. 
Among  her  literary  works,  Miss  Scidmore 
Is  best  known  for  “ Jinrikasha  Days  in 
Japan,”  published  in  1890.  For  many  years 
she  had  lived  in  Japan,  where  she  devoted 
herself  to  cementing  the  friendship  be- 
tween Japanese  and  American  women. 
She  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  for  her  services  to  that  empire. 

’74— Mrs.  G.  S.  Pope  writes  from  Mission 
mil,  S.  D.:  ‘‘My  latest  exploit— to  stay 

on  terra  flrma  with  two  children,  lights 
and  telephone  out,  while  the  elements, 
plus  clubs  and  branches  of  trees,  pounded 
away  upon  the  house  amidst  the  most  ter- 
rific roar  I ever  heard.” 
t'79— Dr.  Reuben  A.  Beard  has  just  cele- 
brated his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a minis- 
ter. He  is  at  present  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  He 
has  been  pastor,  secretary  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  college  president.  During 
these  many  years  Mrs.  Beard  has  shared 
with  him  in  his  work  of  service  and  they 
are  both  still  active. 

’80— Mrs.  Mary  Patterson  Manly  passed 
her  75th  birthday  in  September.  In  1920 
she  retired  from  regular  teaching,  after 
twenty  years  in  Miss  Orton’s  School  for 
Girls,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  as  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish, Psychology,  and  Social  Service.  She 
still  lives  in  that  school  and  does  some 
private  teaching.  Her  permanent  address 
is  170  South  Euclid  Avenue,  Pasadena. 

For  the  past  year  and  a half  she  has 
been  editing  a series  of  daily  articles  by 
Josephine  A.  Jackson,  M.D.,  on  “ Outwit- 
ting Our  Nerves.”  These  articles  are  syn- 
dicated in  New  York  (by  the  George  Mat- 
thew Adams  Company)  and  are  published 


by  newspapers  In  a dozen  states  and  In 
Canada. 

*82— Newton  W.  Bates  has  been  pastor 
at  Sullivan,  Ohio,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Oberlin.  for  the  past  five  years.  He  is 
business  manager  of  the  Congregational 
Young  People’s  Conference  of  Ohio;  trus- 
tee of  the  Ohio  Congregational  Confer- 
ence; trustee  of  Grand  River  Institute  at 
Austinburg,  Ohio;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Bates  Association,  publishing 
twice  a year  a family  genealogical  paper. 

ex-’82— Mary  Cowles  has  returned  to 
California  from  Arizona  much  improved 
In  health  and  is  now  living  at  Ashmont 
Annex,  1420  7th  Street,  San  Diego. 

•83— Adeline  Belle  Hawes,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Latin  Literature,  Wellesley 
College,  is  now  living  in  Rome,  working 
In  the  library  of  the  American  Academy 
In  Rome  and  in  the  museums.  Her  special 
interest  and  field  of  work  is  “ Life  and 
Literature  in  the  Roman  Empire.” 

’83— A drama  in  blank  verse,  ” Washing- 
ton: the  Warrior,”  is  soon  to  be  published 
by  Belle  Willey  Gue.  This  will  complete 
probably  the  first  trilogy  published  in 
America  with  an  American  as  the  central 
character.  The  other  two  books,  which 
the  Canterbury  Publishing  Co.  has  already 
released,  are  “Washington:  the  Pioneer” 
and  “Washington:  the  Statesman.” 

»84— Mary  R.  Matter  has  returned  from 
her  year  abroad  and  expects  to  be  indefin- 
itely at  her  home  in  Brodhead,  Wis.  Will 
all  members  of  the  class  of  ’84  write  her 
as  to  their  wishes  concerning  a 45th  re- 
union. 

»84— Dr.  C.  H.  Solier  on  August  1st  last 
began  his  38th  consecutive  year  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Wyoming  State  Hospital, 
Evanston,  Wyo. 

’85— Mrs.  Jay  S.  Klinefelter  announces 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Hortense 
Lucile,  to  Mr.  Henry  Merwin  Dalson,  on 
Wednesday,  September  5,  South  Manches- 
ter, Conn. 

’85— Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Metcalf  have 
sailed  for  Europe  to  meet  their  son,  Frank- 
lin Metcalf,  ’13,  and  his  family,  who  are 
returning  from  five  years  of  teaching  in 
China. 

*85 — Mr.  Gerdon  W.  Noble  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  with  Mrs.  Noble  and  their  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Martha  Noble  Griffith. 
*19,  and  Miss  Genene  Noble,  ’27,  were 
In  Elyria,  Ohio,  October  5 to  attend  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Noble’s  mother,  92  years 
of  age. 

’8(V— Rev.  Benson  N.  Wyman  died  re- 
cently in  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.  Funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dascombe 
E.  Forbush,  *16.  Rev.  Wyman  was  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church,  Lenox, 
Mass.,  from  1918  to  1927  when  he  retired, 
lie  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

*88 — Col.  Frank  L.  Case,  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  3rd  Corps  Area  for  Oper- 
ations and  Training,  had  the  organization 
and  training  of  the  “Experimental  Mechan- 
ized Force”  assembled  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. A son,  F.  O.  Case,  Is  manager,  Ana- 
conda Zinc  Oxide  Department,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.;  also  sales  manager  Interna- 
tional Lend  Refining  Co.  Their  daughter, 
Eleanor,  lives  In  Baltimore  with  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Case. 


t'88 — Howard  Hyde  Russell  was  Kuest  of 
honor  at  a dinner  recently  in  Sea“* 
which  was  reported  in  this  heading. 
"Dry  and  Spry  at  73,  that  is  Dr.  Bw* 
sell'"  During  the  campaign  for  the  d y 
candidate  for  president  aud  for  a new  dry 
congress,  Russell  was  as  aggressive  as 
committeeman  and  speaker  as  at  any  time 
since  May  24,  1893,  when  at  Spear  Library 
he  helped  to  found  the  Anti-Saloon  League- 
He  and  Mrs.  Russell  celebrated  their  48th 
wedding  anniversary  in  August.  Their 
daughter,  Julia,  is  now  Mrs.  Reed,  wife  of 
Professor  Thomas  H.  Reed  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  They  have  a son,  Ern- 
est  Clement  Russell,  who  is  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  at  Los  Angeles. 

•88— N.  B.  Young  is  Inspector  of  Negro 
Schools,  Jefferson,  Mo. 

’88-’90 Ben  W.  Johnson  died  September 

29  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks.  He  had 
been  an  attorney  in  Toledo  for  27  years, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Toledo  Club, 
and  the  Elk's  Club.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  three  children,  Katharine  of 
New  York,  Norman  Lewis  of  Mexico  City, 
and  Walter  of  Toledo. 

'89— Mrs.  J.  H.  Arnold  has  moved  to  189 
East  College  Street,  Oberlin.  During  the 
summer  she,  with  her  daughters,  Eliza- 
beth, '21,  and  Anne,  '29,  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, visiting  provincial  France  from 
Brittany  to  the  Riviera  in  July,  and  Italy, 
especially,  Rome,  Florence  and  the  hill 
towns  in  August.  Elizabeth  went  on  to 
Salonica,  Greece,  where  she  is  to  teach 
for  a year  in  the  American  College,  the 
Cleveland  Heights  Board  of  Education 
having  given  her  a year’s  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose. 

'89— Rev.  A.  L.  McClelland  is  closing  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  pastorate  with  the 
Rosendale,  Wis.,  Congregational  church. 
On  a recent  trip  he  visited  with  Dr.  A. 

G.  Leonard  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Alford  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Matter  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  all 
of  whom  are  his  Oberlin  classmates. 

•89— Dr.  A.  G.  Leonard,  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota, recently  finished  twenty-five  years 
in  the  position.  The  students  and  fac- 
ulty recognized  the  event  by  giving  him 
and  several  other  members  of  the  faculty 
of  equal  service  a public  recognition  and 
presented  them  with  gifts  in  appreciation 
of  services. 

'89— Carrie  A.  Gilman,  240  Chilean  Ave- 
nue, Palm  Beach,  reports  being  badly  hit 
by  the  recent  Florida  hurricane. 

’90-’92— Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  September  30,  in  Bur- 
ton, Ohio,  for  Louis  J.  Ford.  He  had  been 
a resident  of  Cleveland  for  many  years. 

'90 — The  village  of  Madison,  Ohio,  re- 
cently dedicated  a fine  new  grade  school 
building  as  a memorial  to  Hon.  Homer 
Nash  Kimball,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Madison. 

*90 — F.  I.  Carruthers  writes  that  he  is 
rounding  out  thirty-eight  years  of  news- 
paper work  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  still  going  strong,  hav- 
ing seen  Denver  grow  from  a village  to  a 
beautiful  city. 

'91 — William  F.  Ireland,  Spearflsh,  S.  D., 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Black  Hills 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches  at 
its  BOth  anniversary  conference  at  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.,  in  October. 
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’90 — Charles  A.  Kofoid,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Zoology  at  the  University  of 
California,  finds  increasing  call  for  lec- 
tures under  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  California,  so  that  he  is  gain- 
ing more  knowledge  of  the  state  and  its 
people.  This  season  a film  representing 
living  cells  growing  under  the  microscope 
has  been  very  popular.  It  was  secured  in 
a trip  to  Europe  last  summer  where  it 
was  seen  at  two  scientific  gatherings  at 
Edinburgh  and  Budapest.  Especially  note- 
worthy is  the  sight  of  the  effects  of  ra- 
dium both  on  normal  and  diseased  tissue. 
Another  line  of  work  has  been  in  the  organ- 
izing of  attacks  on  forms  of  life  destruct- 
ive to  wood  materials  in  wide  use.  Ter- 
edo and  termite  investigation  have  thus 
been  going  on.  Also  a life  work  on  the 
Dinoflagelate  life  of  the  tropical  Pacific 
begun  in  an  expedition  with  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Agassiz  in  1904-5  draws  to  a slow 
close  with  three  quarto  volumes  in  press 
at  Harvard  University  and  on  others  tak- 
ing shape. 

’91— Mrs.  Alice  J.  Emery  went  to  South 
America  with  her  son,  Rufus,  and  his 
wife,  ’23,  who  live  there.  They  went 
down  the  east  coast  to  Buenos  Aires, 
crossed  the  Andes  and  returned  via  the 
west  coast  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

’91— Mrs.  George  B.  Siddall  has  been 
spending  the  month  of  October  in  Lon- 
don, England,  and  is  now  in  Paris  for  the 
month  of  November,  returning  to  New 
York  December  4,  where  she  will  spend 
a short  time  visiting  Mrs.  John  M.  Sid- 
dall, c’98. 

’92— Mrs.  Clara  Pendleton  Brown  is 
spending  some  months  visiting  friends  in 
Berea.  Her  address  is  care  of  Mrs.  Thos. 
Walker,  Jackson  Street. 

’92— Inez  Michener  Smith  lives  at  5817 
Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Her 
husband  has  been  a member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  since  1900.  Her  son,  Cecil 
Michener  Smith,  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  music  at  Harvard.  She  hopes  that 
classmates  and  friends  will  look  her  up 
when  in  Chicago. 

*93_C.  E.  Briggs  has  four  children: 
Charles  Briggs  II,  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, England:  John  H.  Briggs,  senior  at 
Yale;  Jean,  senior  at  Miss  Spence’s  School, 
New  York  City;  and  Elizabeth,  at  West- 
over  School,  Middlebur.v,  Conn. 

’93— Jane  Ellsworth  (Grush)  Luetbi.  wife 
of  Rev.  Louis  John  Luethi,  ’90,  died  at 
her  home  in  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  on  October  7, 
1928,  following  a long  illness.  Besides 
her  husband,  she  Is  survived  by  her  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Milton  Stacey  Czatt, 
*17,  and  Mrs.  Robert  James  Williams, 
*19,  and  by  three  grandchildren.  In- 
terment was  made  at  Gnadenhutten,  Ohio. 

c’93-’94 — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer:  “Theo- 

dore Stearns,  the  now  famous  American 
composer  whose  opera,  * Snow  Bird,*  has 
received  high  praise  in  Europe,  was  born 
in  Cleveland  and  educated  in  the  Oberlln 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  was  for  a 
time  a cub  reporter  on  the  Plain  Dealer. 
He  was  an  all-around  genius,  almost 
wholly  unappreciated,  till  he  had  passed 
his  fiftieth  year  and  had  wandered  far 
afield.  It  is  true  that  he  has  had  a long 
wait  for  international  recognition,  but 
his  post-meridian  years  may  be  ns  pro- 
ductive as  have  been  those  of  not  a few 


of  the  world’s  great  geniuses  whose  biog- 
raphies refute  the  claim  that  youth  has 
an  inalienable  monopoly  of  the  world’s  in- 
spiration.” 

c’93— Mrs.  A.  Orville  Wilson  is  still  liv- 
ing at  14  Windemere  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  any  and  all  class- 
mates and  friends  who  will  make  the  ef- 
fort to  come  and  pull  her  latchstring. 

’94 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  A.  Taylor 
(Grace  Hubbell)  write:  “ The  last  of  May 

we  returned  from  a year’s  travel  in  Eu- 
rope. We  visited  six  countries,  spending 
four  months  each  in  France  and  Italy. 
We  traveled  leisurely,  following  our  own 
bent,  walking  many  miles  daily,  and  vis- 
iting the  districts  remote  from  town  cen- 
ters and  tourists.” 

'94 — Mr.  Marshall  W.  Downing,  princi- 
pal of  the  North  high  school,  Syracuse, 
arranged  a reception  recently  for  Dr. 
Paul  L.  Dengler,  noted  Austrian  educator 
and  lecturer,  whom  he  met  in  Vienna.  Dr. 
Dangler  headed  the  world  conference  on 
education  at  Locarno  in  1927  and  has  re- 
lations with  the  league  of  nations.  While 
in  Syracuse  he  spoke  on  new  methods  of 
education  in  Austria  and  international 
amity  through  education. 

’94— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  L.  Griswold 
(Louise  Fitch)  spent  September  touring 
England. 

’95— A.  D.  Sheffield  is  resuming  his  work 
in  the  English  department  at  Wellesley, 
after  five  years  on  leave  of  absence  as  as- 
sociate secretary  of  the  Inquiry,  where  his 
special  responsibility  has  been  in  the  field 
of  labor  controversy. 

’90— Freeman  Phipps  has  moved  from 
Hermiston  to  Salem,  Ore.,  where  he  is 
conducting  a fruit  farm. 

’98— Mabel  E.  Todd  is  director  of  music 
in  Central  high  school,  Akron,  Ohio.  She 
took  a group  of  freshman  boys  to  Cleve- 
land on  October  2G  to  demonstrate  the 
successful  grouping  of  unchanged  and 
changing  voices  among  boys  of  that  age 
before  the  music  session  of  the  N.  E. 
Ohio  Teachers’  Association.  Her  groups 
often  entertain  the  noon  luncheon  clubs 
and  play  in  public. 

ex-’98— William  II.  Pearl  lives  at  614  E. 
4Gth  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  is 
manufacturing  a line  of  electrical  insula- 
tion supplies  on  the  line  of  patents  of  his 
own  and  under  his  control. 

’99— Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Earl  Elliott  of  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  have  been  spending  the 
past  summer  motoring  through  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  flying  about  the  Continent. 

»00— Miss  Mary  II.  Richardson  has  en- 
tered upon  her  fifth  year  ns  principal  of 
Alae  School,  Hookena,  Hawaii.  She  has 
an  Hawaiian  man  as  assistant  in  teaching 
the  fifty  Hawaiian  children  of  that  dis- 
trict. The  regular  course  of  study  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  U.  S.,  all  in  English. 

’00— Frank  A.  Stetson,  attorney  in  Ely- 
ria, and  a member  of  the  Lorain  County 
Election  Board,  was  named  to  take  charge 
of  the  board  of  elections  in  Cleveland  un- 
til after  the  general  election,  following 
the  dismissal  of  the  entire  election  board 
of  Cuyahogn  county  by  Secretary  of  State 
Clarence  J.  Brown. 

’01— Earl  F.  Adams  of  Milton,  Mass., 
represented  Oberlln  College  at  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  of  the  Walter  Camp  Me- 
morial Entrance  at  Yale  Field,  New  Ha- 
ven, November  3. 


’01— C.  H.  Birdseye  writes:  “Am  still 

on  the  same  old  Job  as  chief  topographic 
engineer  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  for  a large  part  of  my  time  am 
chained  to  a desk  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
I was,  however,  able  to  break  away  this 
last  summer  and  went  to  London  and 
Cambridge  as  one  of  the  U.  S.  delegates 
to  the  International  Geographical  Con- 
gress. After  the  Congress  I spent  a month 
in  Europe  investigating  aerial  photography. 
Enjoyed  flying  via  Imperial  airways  from 
London  to  Cologne  and  from  Zurich  to  Paris. 

’01 — Clara  C.  Gilbert  presents  “The 
Priest  in  Literature”  before  the  Sturgis, 
Mich.,  Woman’s  Club  December  4. 

m’01— Dr.  Dclphine  Hanna  has  been  vis- 
iting Mrs.  Emogene  Hart  Johnson,  ’96, 
and  her  sister,  Clara  Hart,  ’04,  who  live 
at  629  Court  Avenue,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
Dr.  Hanna’s  address  for  the  winter  will 
be  2122  Aleyona  Drive,  Hollywood  Station, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

’03— Professor  Edgar  Iv.  Chapman  died, 
after  a long  illness,  at  his  home  in  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.  He  has  been  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Wabash  College  since  1910  and  as 
head  of  the  physics  department  estab- 
lished an  enviable  reputation.  Though 
confined  to  his  home  and  most  of  his  time 
to  his  bed  for  the  past  six  years  Professor 
Chapman  conducted  special  classes  when 
his  health  permitted.  On  the  afternoon  of 
his  funeral  work  in  the  college  was  sus- 
pended. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
son  and  three  daughters;  also  his  mother, 
two  sisters  and  four  brothers. 

The  following  attended  the  Cornell- 
Princeton  game  at  Princeton  October  27: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  C.  Van  Cleef,  ’04,  ’04. 

Laddie  Van  Cleef. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lightner,  ’03,  ’02. 

Lawrence  Lightner. 

Allan  Lightner,  Jr.,  Princeton  ’30. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Boyers  ’07,  ’07. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Johnson,  ’99,  ’99. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Lutz,  ’07,  ’06. 

Martha  Lutz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Strong,  ’02,  ’03. 

A picnic  before  the  game  brought  to- 
gether the  above  seven  Oberlin  couples. 

’04— Bertha  Shutts  Smiley  is  assistant 
professor  of  piano  at  Carleton  College, 
where  Mr.  Smiley  is  professor  of  Latin 
and  chairman  of  the  division  of  Languages 
and  Literature. 

’04,  '06— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  II.  Skinner 
(Dora  Davis)  made  a trip  last  November 
to  Honolulu,  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley Livingston,  ’02,  and  Chester  Living- 
ston, ’04,  and  his  family:  also  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Jewett,  h’16.  Ellouise  Wadsworth  arrived 
in  the  Skinner  family  March  26.  Dr.  Skin- 
ner’s work  is  still  in  ornithology,  special- 
izing in  storks.  He  plans  a European 
trip  in  the  spring,  returning,  however,  in 
time  for  his  twenty-fifth  reunion. 

’06 — Eddy  B.  Fosnocht,  husband  of  Ber- 
tha Carter  Fosnocht,  ’06.  died  May  31, 
having  been  in  ill  health  for  two  years, 
Bertha  Carter  Fosnocht  continues  to  re- 
side in  New  naven,  Conn.,  and  to  teach 
in  the  high  school  in  that  city. 

t’07 — Lueien  C.  Fisher  is  professor  of 
Church  History  at  Payne  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Wilberforce,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Fisher  is 
at  137  North  Pleasant  Street,  Oberlin, 
with  Dwight  H.  Fisher,  their  son,  who 
is  in  the  Oberlin  high  school.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  the  Rev.  Fisher  was  dean  at 
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Edward  Waters  College,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

’Oft— Frederick  W.  Smith  died  on  October 
30  in  Whittier,  Calif.  His  father  and 
three  small  daughters  survive  him. 

’00— Lisle  Archibald  Smith  of  the  de- 
partment of  justice,  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  representing  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  trial  of  civil  eases  in  the- 
Federnl  Courts  in  which  the  United  States 
is  a defendant. 

•!0_Dr.  Philip  C.  King  has  Just  con- 
cluded his  pastorate  at  Plymouth  Congre- 
gational church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  after 
five  years,  following  the  federation  of  that 
church  with  the  First  Christian  church, 
Columbus.  Mr.  King  took  a leading  part 
in  the  merging.  His  next  field  of  service 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

*10 — Cora  A.  Pickett  is  at  home,  503  W. 
19tli  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.,  after  fif- 
teen months  of  travel  and  study.  She 
visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Germany.  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Greece  and  North  Africa.  The 
school  year  was  spent  in  study  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Classical  Studies, 
Rome,  the  course  including  trips  to  sites 
famous  in  Roman  history  and  five  weeks 
in  Greece. 

*10,  ’ll— Lynn  B.  Griffith  of  Warren, 
Ohio,  county  prosecutor,  a Democrat,  was 
defeated  in  the  recent  elections  by  George 
H.  Birrell,  city  solicitor,  a Republican.  A 
mutual  friend  says  of  the  election: 
“ Two  factors  in  Lynn’s  defeat  were  the 
excellent  character  and  reputation  of  his 
Republican  opponent,  Hank  Birrell,  ’ll, 
and  people’s  natural  disinclination  to 
scratch  a straight  ticket,  where  both  can- 
didates were  such  upstanding,  clean-cut 
Oberlin  men  as  we  had  on  our  ticket  this 
year.” 

'll— Stanley  B.  Kent  is  in  the  Patent 
department  of  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  463  West  Street.  New  York 
City.  He  is  living  at  49  Willowdale  Ave- 
nue, Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

’ll— Ruth  Kellogg  Cooley  (Mrs.  Theo- 
dore) is  now  living  at  Saco,  Me.  Her  sec- 
ond child,  a daughter,  Helen  Patricia,  was 
born  January  25,  1928. 

’12— Susan  Armstrong  returned  to  China 
last  fall  after  a year  spent  in  this  coun- 
try. Due  to  the  burning  of  two  school 
buildings  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  open 
the  school  at  Foochow:  so  she  has  been  at 
Ingtai,  forty  miles  north  of  Foochow, 
teaching  in  a boys’  boarding  school  there 
and  going  into  homes  of  the  women,  where 
she  teaches  Bible  and  some  sewing. 

’12— Miss  Mabel  J.  Baker  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  principal  at  East  high 
school.  Cleveland.  She  spent  the  summer 
(1928)  upon  work  toward  her  master's  de- 
gree at  Columbia  University. 

'12— R.  C.  Booth  has  recently  gone  back 
to  the  furniture  industry  and  has  accept- 
ed a position  as  field  secretary,  National 
Association  of  Furniture  Manufacturers, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

’12,  ’13— Willis  B.  Coale  and  Mrs.  Coale 
(Olive  Grace  Woodford),  who  have  been 
studying  at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University,  have  returned  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Coale  is  an  instructor  in  the  Terri- 
torial Normal  and  Training  School;  Mrs. 
Coale  is  teaching  in  McKinley  high  school. 

‘12— Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Faust,  director 


of  the  laboratory  of  parasitology  of  the 
Peking  Union  Medical  College,  Peking, 
China,  since  1919,  has  taken  up  his  new 
work  as  professor  of  parasitology  in  the 
department  of  tropical  medicine  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans.  He  has  pub- 
lished a large  number  of  original  research 
pa  pers. 

h’12— Col.  Charles  Howland  has  been  in 
command  of  the  Third  Field  Artillery  Bri- 
gade since  April  17  this  year  at  Fort 
Lewis,  Washington.  This  is  the  Artillery 
Brigade  which  accomplished  such  wonders 
in  June,  1918,  in  connection  with  stopping 
the  German  advance  at  the  Marne  River. 

’12— Mildred  Metcalf  is  director  of  Phys- 
ical Education  for  Women,  Slate  Teach- 
ers’ College,  Mayville,  N.  D. 

’12— Miss  Edith  McPeak,  formerly  Dean 
of  Women  at  BlufTton  College,  now  resides 
at  5417  LaMirada  Avenue,  Hollywood.  The 
change  from  Berkeley  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia was  advised,  that  she  might  re- 
cuperate more  quickly  in  the  milder  cli- 
mate. 

’12— Mrs.  Ernest  Rey  has  returned  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  following  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband  in  April,  and  is 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Her  ad- 
dress is  1817  N.  4th  Street. 

’12— Professor  and  Mrs.  Ernest  K.  Smith 
(Grace  Goodrich)  and  their  children  are 
returning  to  America  from  Peking,  China. 
Professor  Smith  has  been  connected  with 
Tsinghua  University  in  Peking  since  its 
foundation,  but  is  forced  home  by  anti- 
foreign  demonstrations  among  the  stu- 
dents. 

’12-’14— Rev.  T.  S.  Dunn  is  director  of 
Religious  Education  at  South  Congrega- 
tional church,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

’13— Mrs.  Lucille  Hoton  Allen  left  Ober- 
lin in  October,  where  she  had  been  study- 
ing, to  tench  French  and  Spanish  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville. 

t’12— Rev.  Frederick  Dieterick,  formerly 
of  Nanking  Union  University,  China,  is 
making  his  home  at  6340  Ventnor  Avenue, 
Ventnor,  N.  J.,  for  the  year  and  Is  doing 
deputation  work  for  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  In  com- 
pany of  Dr.  E.  Stanley  Jones  of  India. 

t’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  H.  Fisher 
(Josephine  Wray)  are  on  furlough  for  one 
year  from  missionary  work  in  Japan  un- 
der the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  They  are  living  at  6340  Ventnor 
Avenue,  Ventnor,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Fisher 
commutes  to  New  York  weekly  for  courses 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary  with  Pro- 
fessor Lyman  and  others. 

’13—  Lucy  Weeks  Curtis  is  vice-president 
of  the  Tompkins  County  (N.  Y.)  W.  C. 
T.  U.  and  directory  of  its  Citizenship  Com- 
mittee, speaking  on  Citizenship  to  vari- 
ous organizations  in  the  county.  She  Is 
also  a member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  of  New  York  from  Tompkins 
county,  and  was  a delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  held  at  Syracuse, 
September  26,  1928. 

’13 — Ruth  A.  Eckart  writes:  “ I’ve  aban- 
doned the  teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary 
schools  for  college  teaching  in  the  field 
I’ve  been  tilling  for  several  years.  Am 
now  listed  as  acting  professor  of  philoso- 
phy In  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  If 
the  professor  I’m  ‘acting’  for  decides  to 
react  after  her  year’s  leave  of  absence  I’ll 
take  a year  off  and  get  within  hailing  dis- 


tance at  least  of  a Ph.D.  degree.  Address, 
752  Park  Place,  Elmira,  N.  Y.” 

’13—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  N.  Fowler 
leave  Cleveland  the  first  of  February,  1929, 
sailing  for  Athens,  Greece,  the  first  of 
March,  to  be  there  until  the  summer. 
After  that  they  will  have  a year  on  the 
continent,  spending  some  weeks  in  Rome, 
Geneva,  Grenoble,  Cannes,  Paris,  Brus- 
sels, Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London. 
Their  Athens  address  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies. 

’13— Flossie  Edna  Ititzenthaler  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Cole  November  1 at  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.  Their  home  will  be  at  Will- 
iams, Ariz. 

’13— Harrison  F.  Topliff,  formerly  of 
Eastern  Avenue,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  but 
now  of  Washington  Avenue,  Pottersville, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  dye- 
ing, mercerizing  and  bleaching  at  the  Kerr 
thread  mills. 

’13— After  being  Identified  for  many 
years  with  the  tube  development  activi- 
ties of  the  Westinghouse  organization,  Dr. 
Paul  T.  Weeks  has  Joined  the  Raytheon 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  as  chief  engineer.  Ills  work  has 
especially  to  do  with  the  development  of 
improved  filament  and  other  types  of 
tubes.  He  has  several  patents  on  tube 
construction,  which  are  to  be  incorpor- 
ated In  the  Raytheon  vacuum  tubes  soon 
to  be  introduced  to  the  radio  trade  and 
the  public. 

’14 — Emma  Ellsworth,  English  teacher 
at  North  high  In  Omaha,  spent  a very  in- 
teresting summer  at  Breadloaf  Inn,  Ver- 
mont. In  Dallas  Lore  Sharp’s  class  she 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  Tyranny  of  Trans- 
planting, for  which  she  won  a prize  from 
the  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Magazine. 

ex-’14 — L.  Carrington  Goodrich  is  acting 
executive  officer  of  the  Chinese  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

14 — Catherine  Burtt  Carter  is  doing  con- 
siderable dramatic  work  with  the  Play 
House  cast,  Cleveland. 

’14,  *16— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Charl- 
ton (Maude  E.  Clements)  are  living  at 
1407  Elm  Street,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Charlton  Is  assistant  professor  of  Eco- 
nomies in  Grinnell  College.  Recently  two 
of  his  articles,  Tariff  Twisters  and  Cor- 
ralling the  Farm  Votes,  have  appeared  in 
the  Tanager,  the  college  magazine. 

’14— Marie  Wallace  Wilson  has  the  same 
position  again  this  year  as  assistant  dean 
of  women  at  Miami  LTniversitv,  Oxford 
Ohio. 

c’15— Ben  Burtt,  who  has  had  a studio 
In  Cleveland  the  past  four  years,  has  left 
for  a year's  study  in  New  York  City  and 
ab road. 

’15— Ann  Chamberlin  is  still  teaching  in 
Ballard  high  school,  Seattle.  She  spent 
the  summer  in  Europe. 

*15— George  L.  Close,  husband  of  Alice 
Henderson  Close,  died  October  29  in  the 
Oberlin  Memorial  hospital  as  a result  of 
an  auto  accident  the  week  before.  Mr. 
Close  was  secretary  of  the  Oberlin  School 
of  Commerce  and  an  influential  and  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Oberlin.  His  death 
Is  a loss  to  the  community.  Besides  Mrs 
Close  there  are  left  two  sons.  William, 
age  nine,  anti  James,  age  six  months. 

’15-Charlotte  Easton  has  been  appoint- 
ed Instructor  In  Biology  in  Greenville 
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Woman’s  College,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

’15— Stella  O.  Kline  is  educational  secre- 
tary of  Hartford  Tuberculosis  and  Public 
Health  Society. 

’15— Merle  Lyon  has  formed  a new  real 
estate  partnership  under  the  name  of  Dett- 
mau  & Lyon,  with  offices  at  1548  W.  79th 
Street,  Chicago,  specializing  in  the  broker- 
age and  loan  business.  Mr.  Lyon  is  also 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  with  offices 
at  the  same  address. 

’15 — L.  Ruth  Nutting  is  teaching  Hygiene 
full  time  once  more  at  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton junior  high,  Cleveland.  Her  work  is 
carried  on  in  the  dispensary  mainly  and 
she  says  that  when  the  nurse  and  doc- 
tor are  not  at  the  building  she  finds  her 
spare  moments  more  than  full  with  cuts, 
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Gordon  Paul  is  practicing  yells  in  Su- 
matra, where  his  father,  Paul  B.  Means, 
t’15-'16,  former  member  of  Oberlin’s  fac- 
ulty, and  mother,  Nathalie  Thoms  Means, 
are  missionaries. 


and  bruises,  bumps  and  sores  of  their  1500 
boys  and  girls. 

ex-c'16— Esther  Jean  Clements,  super- 
visor of  public  school  music  in  Fairmount 
junior  high,  the  training  school  for  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  is  living  this  year 
at  2030  E.  135th  Street,  Cleveland. 

’10—  S.  L.  Demeter  has  become  manager 
and  pharmacist  in  charge  of  the  newly 
established  Liberty  Drug  Co.,  2703  Lorain 
Avenue,  Cleveland. 

’1C— Katherine  Kellogg  Meyer  (Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph J.)  is  beginning  her  second  year  as 
president  of  “ The  Atlantis,”  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  stable  study  clubs  for 
the  women  of  Quincy,  111. 

*16— Lillian  May  Recher  is  teaching 
Latin  in  Roosevelt  high  school,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  She  spent  the  summer  in  Europe 
and  took  a six-weeks’  course  in  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  in  Rome  July  1- August  30. 

’1G — Frederick  A.  Sherrer,  Jr.,  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  November  3. 
Mr.  Sherrer  had  been  operating  a quarry 
near  Canton.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  baby. 

*10 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  G.  Vail 
live  at  17  Wood  Place,  New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y.  They  have  two  children,  Robert,  aged 
0,  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  aged  3.  Mrs.  Vail 
(Marie  Rogers)  is  treasurer  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Republican  City  Committee,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Westchester  County  Women’s  Republican 
Club,  vice-president  of  the  New  Rochelle 
Women’s  Republican  Club,  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  of  the  New  Ro- 
chelle Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  program  committee  of  the 
Parent-Teachers'  Association. 

’10 — Amy  F.  Webster  writes  that  she  is 
still  teaching  In  Detroit,  “ working  hard 


to  revolutionize  the  business  world  with  a 
superfluity  of  stenographers  and  typists.” 
She  spent  eight  weeks  last  summer  trav- 
elling in  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Germany,  France,  Italy 
and  Switzerland. 

’17— Erna  F.  Arpke  is  attending  the 
Graduate  School  of  Librariansliip  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

’17— Lois  Doane  returned  in  June  from 
a year  of  study  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
and  is  teaching  this  year  in  the  Francis 
W.  Parker  school  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

’17— Laura  Dasef  completed  her  intern- 
ship at  Grace  hospital,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
September  1,  1928,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Her  office  is  at  7909  Euclid  Avenue. 

t’17— A.  D.  ITeininger  was  installed  as 
minister  of  Religious  Education  at  First 
Church  of  Christ  (Center  Congregational), 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  on  October  21.  When 
family  health  warrants  he  plans  to  return 
to  North  China  to  resume  work  there  un- 
der the  American  Board.  His  daughter, 
Jean  (aged  7)  is  recovering  slowly  from 
tubercular  spine,  because  of  which  they 
returned  from  China  in  May,  1927. 

’17— Orrin  “Lou”  Keener  is  in  his  sixth 
year  at  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.,  where 
he  teaches  History  in  the  Academy  de- 
partment and  is  associate  Editor  of  the 
quarterly  Mountain  Life  and  Work—”  a 
magazine  of  the  mountains.” 

’17— Emma  M.  Krause,  after  a long  ill- 
ness and  convalescence  in  the  Pocono 
mountains,  Pennsylvania,  has  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  resumed  her  Trav- 
eller’s Aid  work.  Her  address  is  1420  M 
Street  N.  W. 

’17— Emily  D.  Lewis  is  living  at  906 
College  Avenue,  Wooster,  Ohio.  She  is 
rapidly  regaining  her  health. 

’18— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Kaufman 
(Mary  Allyn)  are  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  where 
Mr.  Kaufman  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Tulsa  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Chemistry.  They  have  four 
children,  two  boys  and  two  girls. 

’18-’19— Eleanor  Norton  is  Dean  of 
Women  in  the  high  school  at  Danville, 
Conn.,  of  800  students. 

’18— Myra  de  Haven  Woodruff  is  in- 
structor in  Child  Development  and  Pa- 
rental Education  and  director  of  the  Nur- 
sery Play  School  at  Drexel  Institute,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

t’18— The  Rev.  Wellington  Leininger 
was  elected  president  of  the  Mansfield 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  at  Its  last 
meeting.  Mrs.  Allan  Peck  continues  to 
serve  ns  secretary  and  treasurer. 

’39— nnrold  W.  Balter  received  his  M.A. 
degree  in  School  Administration  and  Psy- 
chology from  Ohio  State  University  in  Au- 
gust, 3928.  He  was  excused  from  final 
master’s  exams  because  of  high  scholar- 
ship. Mr.  Baker  is  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  State 
Chemistry  Teachers’  Association. 

m’39— Word  has  been  received  from 
China  that  Lulu  Ullura  Coffman  died  In 
Poking  August  30,  3928.  A son,  Carl 

Royce,  was  born  August  9. 

’39,  t ox-’24 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  Hartman 
announce  the  birth  of  Edna  Louise,  Octo- 
ber 30. 

’19— Mildred  A.  Kinney,  after  a year  of 
absence  from  the  Denver  Public  Library, 
which  she  spent  in  the  University  of  1111- 
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nols,  where  in  June  she  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Library 
Sceince,  resumed  her  work  September 
1 in  the  Denver  library,  where  she  has 
charge  of  the  Genealogical  Division  and  is 
for  this  year  one  of  two  Reference  libra- 
rians. She  also  teaches  history  and  biog- 
raphy in  the  training  class  conducted  by 
the  library.  The  promotion  to  Reference 
librarian  from  Reference  assistant  fol- 
lowed the  resignation  of  the  librarian  who 
had  been  in  charge  for  many  years.  The 
appointment  Is  for  one  year,  awaiting 
changes  which  are  pending  in  1929. 

’19— Helen  J.  Loomis  was  married  to 
Charles  L.  Riley  June  21,  1928.  Mr.  Riley, 
a Mount  Union  College  graduate,  is  Biol- 
ogy instructor  at  McKinley  high  school, 
Canton,  Ohio,  where  Mrs.  Riley  had  been 
dean  of  girls  for  the  last  four  years.  Their 
address  is  1226  14th  Street  N.  W.,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

’19— Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Taylor  (Kathryn 
Scheid)  writes:  “ I am  still  in  Barran- 

quilla,  Columbia,  enjoying  life  in  the  trop- 
ics even  in  October,  the  hot,  rainy,  mos- 
quito month.  My  husband  and  I And  liv- 
ing in  Colombia,  an  interesting  experience; 
the  climate  delightful  and  living  condi- 
tions good,  though  the  cost  of  living  is 
exceedingly  high,  two  or  three  times  that 
in  the  States.  We  are  with  the  Interna- 
tional General  Electric  Company.  Address 
is  Apartado  919,  Barranquilla,  Colombia.” 

'20— Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Ellertson  spent  the 
summer  tutoring  in  Latin  and  French  and 
is  now  taking  French  and  Spanish  two 
nights  a week  in  Cleveland  College. 

’20 — Miss  Lorine  Grosz,  who  was  form- 
erly the  head  of  the  English  department 


at  Central  high  school,  Aberdeen,  S.  D., 
her  home  town,  is  now  teaching  English 
and  Dramatics  at  Central  high  school, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Her  residence  ad- 
dress is  3300  First  Avenue  S.  During  the 
past  summer  she  attended  the  Bread  Loaf 
School  of  English,  Bread  Loaf,  Vt. 

'20— Mrs.  Bradley  Kincaid  (Irma  For- 
man), after  three  years  as  women  and 
girls’  director  of  the  La  Porte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Is  now  living  at  7321 
South  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  where  her 
husband  is  connected  with  Radio  Station 
WLS. 

'20— Robert  B.  Shaw  entered  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion  at  Berkeley,  Calif., 
with  advanced  standing,  in  August,  1927, 
and  is  now  completing  his  work  for  a B.D. 
degree.  Until  October  1st  of  this  year 
Mr.  Shaw  was  associate  and  educational 
minister  of  the  Northbrae  Community 
church  of  Berkeley.  He  expects  to  enter 
the  field  of  religious  education.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shaw  are  living  at  1627  Francisco 
Street  in  Berkeley. 

’20— Ida  Mills  Smith  (Mrs.  Herbert  E.) 
is  now  living  at  95  Lakewood  Street, 
Patchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
landscape  salesman  for  the  Oak  Park  Nur- 
series of  East  Patchogue.  Their  son,  Eu- 
gene Herbert,  is  now  a year  and  a half  old. 

’20— Marguerite  Walters  is  now  Mrs.  L. 
R.  Smith  and  lives  at  1798  Crawford  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’20— Grace  Springer  is  now  Mrs.  Russell 
Forbes,  509  W.  122nd  Street,  New  York. 

’21— Margaret  Barnard,  after  nearly 
three  years  in  Oregon,  went  to  Los  Ange- 
les in  August  to  become  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Ameri- 


can Red  Cross,  the  largest  chapter  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Her  residence  address  is 
Apartment  6,  1138  Browning  Blvd.,  Lob 
Angeles. 

’21— Harriet  G.  Bray  writes:  “After 

leaving  Columbia  University  in  July,  1926, 
I spent  eight  months  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
as  office  geologist  (?)  of  the  Amerada  Pe- 
troleum Corp.,  and  was  then  transferred 
to  the  Tulsa  office  in  the  same  capacity. 
After  I’d  been  here  about  three  months 
the  vice-president  of  the  company  gave 
his  secretary  three  months’  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  requested  that  I take  her 
place  while  she  was  away.  She 

never  came  back,  and  an  effort  to  be 
retransferred  to  my  own  department  about 
a year  ago  was  unsuccessful,  so  I am  still 
a stenographer  and  likely  to  be  one  for 
some  time  to  come.” 

’21— Ruth  P.  Glass  is  clerk  in  the  Bond 
Account  department,  Harris  Trust  & Sav- 
ings Bank,  Chicago. 

’21— M.  Kathryn  Knowlton  is  studying 
with  Dr.  F.  C.  Koch  in  the  department  of 
Physiological  Chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

’21— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  P.  Lahman 
and  Ruth  Elizabeth,  aged  two,  are  spend- 
ing the  year  on  sabbatical  leave  from 
teaching  duties  at  Western  State  Teach- 
ers’ College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  at  Madi- 
son, where  Mr.  Lahman  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  speech  at  the  university.  Their 
address  Is  124  South  Mills  Street. 

’21— Harlan  G.  Metcalf  has  become  as- 
sistant professor  of  Physical  Education  at 
Ohio  State  University,  in  charge  of  cor- 
rective physical  education.  During  the 
summer  he  taught  in  the  Physical  Educa- 
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tlon  School  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.  He  is 
married  to  Margaret  Wyer  of  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  Wells  1923,  with  master's  from  Teach- 
ers’ College,  Columbia  '25.  They  have  a 
son,  Jimmy,  age  2>/j. 

ex-’21— Marjorie  Myers  Moeliff  has  a son, 
Donald  Curtiss,  born  January  25. 

’21— Ruth  McCollum  has  for  three  years 
been  in  charge  of  the  nursery  at  West 
Suburban  hospital,  Oak  Park,  111. 

'21— Dr.  G.  W.  Nethercut  and  wife  are 
spending  six  months  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
Dr.  Nethercut  is  studying  eye  surgery  in 
Dr.  Fueh's  clinic. 
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’22— H.  Louise  Converse  is  teaching  high 
school  English  and  taking  charge  of  the 
library  in  the  high  school  at  Fort  Atkin- 
son, Wis. 

’22— Josephine  Dickson  is  instructor,  de- 
partment of  Physical  Education  for 
Women,  University  of  Minnesota. 

’22— Katherine  E.  Matters  has  charge  of 
the  Occupational  Therapy  department  in 
St..  Mary’s  hospital,  Duluth,  Minn. 

'22— Lydia  S.  Perry  is  teaching  sciences 
again  in  her  own  high  school.  Last  sum- 
mer she  attended  summer  school  at  M.  I. 
T.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’22-’20— Dr.  J.  Dayton  Sands  and  Mrs. 
Sands  (Angie  Whitman)  have  settled  in 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  where  Dr.  Sands  is 
practicing  medicine. 

’22— The  Congregational  church  of  Hol- 
liston,  Mass  , celebrated  on  October  G-8 
its  two  hundredth  anniversary.  Rev.  Har- 
old N.  Skidmore  is  its  pastor.  The  bible 
given  the  church  at  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing was  used  during  the  exercises. 

’22— George  W.  Terborgh  is  associate 
professor  and  head  of  the  department  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  New  Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque. 

’22— Eloise  Thurston,  335  Huntington 
Avenue,  Suite  2S,  Boston.  Mass.,  is  tak- 
ing physiotherapy  work  in  Children's  hos- 
pital. 

’22— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vahan  Varbedian  have 
moved  to  Detroit,  where  Dr.  Varbedian 
has  opened  dental  offices  at  302-3  Murphy 
Bldg.,  in  Highland  Park,  having  completed 
his  dental  course  at  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity last  June.  Mrs.  Varbedian  re- 
signed from  Cleveland  Associated  Charities 
as  senior  case  worker  and  has  accepted  a 
position  as  social  worker  at  Williams 
House,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  establish  a so- 
cial service  department.  The  Williams 
House  is  a home  for  the  delinquent  girls. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Varbedian  reside  at  165 
Winona  Avenue,  Highland  Park.  Mich. 

’22— Wendell  C.  Williams  is  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Central 
Congregational  church  at  Madison,  Ohio, 
and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Madison  Glee 
Club. 

’22-ex-’23— During  the  summer  vacation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  S.  Hart  (Ruth 
Raine)  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ranier,  14,408  feet  elevation,  and  the  sec- 
ond highest  point  in  the  U.  S.  While 
many  reach  the  crater  at  14,200  feet  few 
women  ever  reach  the  true  summit.  They 
write:  “ Fortunately  before  setting  out 

one  has  no  idea  of  the  many  thrills  that 
can  be  packed  into  a twenty-four  hour 
trip  over  the  rocks  and  glacier  Ice  and  a 
night  spent  on  the  mountain.” 

’23— The  Order  of  Pearls,  made  up  of 
thirty-seven  seniors  living  at  Talcott,  has 
reached  its  fifth  birthday,  with  live  annual 
News  Letters,  twenty  married  members, 
and  a “younger  set”  of  eleven  to  Its 
credit. 

The  News  Letters  have  contained  Inter- 
esting contributions  from  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  members— a gratifying  re- 
sponse. Reservations  for  the  pearls  now 
have  to  be  made  early— as  may  be  known, 
each  girl,  on  her  wedding  day,  wears  the 
strand  of  pearls  belonging  to  the  order. 

House-keeping,  social  work,  teaching,  ad- 
vertising nre  among  the  members’  activi- 
ties. And  there  are  representatives  in 


Borneo,  South  America  and  Germany. 

23 — A.  Jeanette  Beebe  is  now  at  the 
West  Park  Branch  of  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library,  in  charge  of  the  loan  desk. 
Alice  Whitney,  ’24,  is  also  on  the  staff  at 
West  Park. 

’23— Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Beetham 
and  Mary  Ella,  aged  2,  are  living  at  2 Ar- 
lington Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  where  Dr- 
Beetham  is  specializing  in  Aphthamology 
in  the  Massachusetts  General  hospital  eye 
and  ear  infirmary. 

’23— Elizabeth  Edwards  is  in  her  fourth 
year  as  visitor  in  the  Meriden  Community 
Welfare  Association. 

’23— Doris  Griffey  is  teaching  French  in 
the  high  school  at  Connellsville,  Pa.  She 
spent  the  summer  traveling  in  Europe 
and  studying  in  Paris. 

’23 — Sidney  L.  Gulick,  Jr.,  is  Associate 
in  Public  Speaking  in  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  He  Is  still  work- 
ing for  a Ph.D.  in  English  at  Yale,  but 
having  completed  his  residence  require- 
ments is  permitted  to  work  in  absentia. 

ex-’23— Margaret  Hayes  Is  spending  two 
years  at  St.  Faith’s  House,  419  W.  110th 
Street,  New  York  City,  in  prepartaion  for 
the  work  of  a director  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  Episcopal  church.  She  will 
enter  the  field  in  the  fall  of  1930. 

’23— Mildred  C.  Jay  has  been  promoted 
from  the  Interior  Decoration  department 
of  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  New  York,  to  as- 
sisting the  buyers  in  the  Furniture  depart- 
ment in  the  buying  and  displaying  of  the 
furniture. 

’23— “A  Guide  to  Public  Recreation  in 
New  York  City,”  which  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  City  Recreation  Commit- 
tee, New  York,  was  compiled  by  Charles 
J.  Strong  and  Helen  Van  der  Pyl  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation. 

’23— Helen  M.  Kent  is  spending  this 
year  at  home  with  her  mother  in  Gridley, 
111,  following  the  recent  death  of  her 
father. 

ex-’23— Charlotte  Latham  is  now  Mrs. 
Merrill  Buffington.  Her  husband  is  a Min- 
neapolis attorney. 

’23— Lennabel  Lafevcr  is  teaching  French 
at  Lincoln  high  school,  Cleveland.  She 
has  spent  the  last  two  summers  at  La 
Maison  Francaise  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity doing  graduate  work.  Her  ad- 
dress is  1930  E.  85th  Street,  Suite  304, 
Cleveland. 

c’23— Jennie  M.  Parr  is  in  Glendale, 
Calif.,  as  accompanist  and  teacher.  Her 
address  is  405  W.  Stocker  Street. 

’23— Miss  Natalie  Stapleton  was  married 
October  13,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Schloss 
Glueksburg,  Berlin,  Wittenau,  Germany, 
to  Karl  Peter  Harten.  This  was  the  civil 
ceremony  and  was  performed  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  church  ceremony  was  In  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  same  day  In  the  church. 
Mr.  Marten  Is  with  the  General  Motors 
Company  in  Germnny.  The  address  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harten  is  Berlin,  Wittenau, 
Haupt  strasse  38,  Germany. 

’24— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Bur- 
ton, 8551  164tli  Street,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  a 
daughter,  Gretehen  Ann,  July  13,  1928. 

’24— Greta  E.  Bellows  is  junior  bacter- 
iologist for  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Health.  She  writes:  “A  Sim- 

mons graduate  and  I have  a one-room 
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kitchenette  apartment  in  Wollaston  ami 
we  recommend  apartment  life  to  any  who 
aren’t  living  at  home.” 

’24— Alford  Carleton  is  at  present  a 
middler  in  Hartford  Seminary.  Between 
times  he  handles  Boys’  Work  in  the  Con- 
gregational church  of  Windsor,  Conn.  Be- 
fore that  he  traveled  for  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  for  one  semester.  In 
the  course  of  those  wanderings  he  got 
into  seventy-three  colleges  in  the  southern 
states.  In  due  process  of  events— still  at 
least  two  years  in  the  future— he  is  apt 
to  wander  hack  to  the  land  of  “ the  Tur- 
r il) ul  Turk.” 

’24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Hoy  Clark  (Mary 
Nye)  of  11324  Fair-port  Avenue,  Cleveland, 
are  the  parents  of  a daughter,  born  Sep- 
tember 16. 

h’24— Frances  Densmore  continues  her 
study  of  Indian  music  for  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology.  Last  summer  her 
field  work  was  among  the  Winnebago  and 
Menominee  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  latter 
tribe  she  witnessed  a four-day  ceremony, 
and  in  both  tribes  saw  several  days  of 
dancing,  including  some  very  old  dances 
which  are  seldom  given.  Since  going  to 
Washington  she  has  been  recording  Acoma 
songs  from  some  Indians  who  belong  to  that 
little-known  tribe  and  who  were  here  for  a 
short  time.  These  were  songs  of  the  corn 
dance,  harvest  dance,  flower  dance,  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  and  other  classes.  A paper 
on  “ Some  results  of  the  study  of  Indian 
music.”  which  she  wrote  by  request  for 
the  Academy  of  Athens,  Greece,  and  which 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  Professor 
Const.  Maltezos  and  presented  at  a sitting 
of  the  Academy,  was  published  recently. 

’24,  *25 — Mr.  Ray  Gibbons  is  now  pastor 
of  the  Westbrook  Congregational  church, 
Westbrook,  Me.  Westbrook  is  six  miles 
from  Portland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbons  are 
living  at  42  Munroe  Avenue. 

c’24.  ’25— Miss  Olive  Grobe  and  Harold 
Schwind  were  married  August  7 in  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  They  are  living  at  336 
Sixth  Street,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

’24 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Hannon  (Rachel  Metzler),  a daughter,  Loel 
Metzler,  at  Milan,  Ohio,  October  20. 

’24— W.  S.  NIederhauser  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Chemistry  at  Princeton 
University.  He  Is  now  Instructing  In 
chemistry  at  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

’2-1 — Martha  Pierce  is  at  College  of  the 
Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif.,  this  year  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  English. 

’24— Myron  H.  Powell  has  been  In  the 
S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  chain  store  organization 
for  the  past  two  years  In  Minneapolis. 
Fils  address  Is  5045  S.  Aldrich  Avenue. 

’24— Josephine  Reed  was  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  Osborne  Guy  at  Findlay,  Ohio, 
August  18,  1028. 

’24 — Margaret  Rees  Is  in  New  Haven 
with  the  Children’s  Community  Center. 

’24 — Ben  T.  Tsunajlma— “ Saying  good- 
bye to  my  second  home  country,  America, 
I am  on  the  way  to  home  through  Europe. 
I expect  to  be  back  in  Japan  early  next 
spring.” 

’2-1 — Edwin  K.  Sehempp  is  teaching  and 
working  for  his  doctor’s  degree  at  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia. 

*24— Jean  Tlmberman  is  now  living  at 


The  Nation’s  Building  Stone 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge , Boston,  Mass. 
Built  entirely  of  Indiana  Limestone 


More  Than  Ever  in  Demand 


A LTHOUGH  the  use  of  Indiana  Limestone  for 
buildings  of  monumental  character  is  so  well 
established  as  to  be  practically  standard,  yet  recent 
years  have  seen  an  amazing  increase  in  popular  de- 
mand. Today  this  fine-grained,  light-colored  natural 
stone  from  the  hills  of  southern  Indiana  constitutes 
more  than  65  % of  the  building  stone  of  all  kinds 
used  in  this  country. 

The  modern  production  methods  of  the  Indiana 
Limestone  Company  havereduced  costs.  Indiana  Lime- 
stone is  now  practicable  not  only  for  large  buildings, 
but  for  clubs,  fraternity  houses,  residences,  apartments, 
and  all  kinds  of  so-called  medium-cost  structures. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  an  illustrated  booklet 
showing  a fine  collection  of  collegiate  buildings  con- 
structed of  Indiana  Limestone  — or  a book  on  resi- 
dences if  you  prefer.  Address  Box  838,  Service  Bu- 
reau, Indiana  Limestone  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


General  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES  

The 

WORKER’S  FAMILY 

SOMETHING  more  than  a mere  by- 
product of  Group  Insurance,  is  the 
interest  it  holds  for  the  wife  and  family 
of  the  worker. 

Their  interest  is  a recognized  asset  in 
industry. 

A GROUP  CERTIFICATE 

in  the  worker’s  home  is  a message  to  his 
family,  indicating  your  interest  in  them. 

a a 

Invites  appreciation 
Fosters  co-operation 
Links  the  home  and  the  job 
Is  substantial  evidence  of 
a community  of  interest, 
and 

Is  mutually  profitable. 

a a 

Our  booklet,  “Management,  Men  and 
Motives.”  has  proven  of  value  to  execu- 
tives in  all  lines  of  industry.  It  will  prove 
valuable  to  you.  Address 

INQUIRY  BUREAU 


197  Clarendon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

— SIXTY-FIFTH  YEAR  OF  BUSINESS  — 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 

DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours — 9-12;  2-5. 

Phone  107;  Residence  841 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR,  C.  W.  CARRICK 
DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion and  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
21  South  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


91  Hamilton  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
writes:  “A  swift  descent  from  the  sub- 

lime to— what  shall  we  say?  In  1925-8  we 
are  a respectable  instructor  of  French  at 
Oberlin  College.  Now  we  are  busy  study- 
ing Beginning  Italian,  going  to  rehearsals 
as  chorus  girl  in  a revue,  and  all  the  re- 
maining time  getting  acquainted  again 
with  our  family!  ” 

*25 — Salah  Awad  and  Mary  Becker  Awad 
(ex-Con.)  are  in  London,  England,  where 
Mr.  Awad  is  studying. 

*25— Pauline  Brown,  for  two  years  in 
charge  of  playgrounds  at  the  Palama  Set- 
tlement, Honolulu,  sailed  for  her  home  in 
Ohio  on  September  12.  She  is  planning  a 
trip  to  Europe  in  the  coming  year. 

’25— Frances  T.  Downing  has  begun  her 
second  year  of  teaching  English  in  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  Syria, 
after  a summer  of  study  and  travel  in 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Bulgaria. 

*25,  ’26— Dorothy  Gassaway  and  Charles 
B.  Corey  were  married  in  Toledo  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1928.  They  are  living  in  Akron, 
where  Mr.  Corey  is  with  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co.  Their  present  address  is  55  Merri- 
mau  Road. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Jordan 
(Helen  Walker)  moved  recently  and  are 
living  at  1G000  Nelacrest  Avenue,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Suite  No.  11.  Mr.  Jordan 
is  with  the  National  Mazda  Lamp  at  Nela 
Park. 

’25 — Catharine  J.  Gray,  after  a summer 
abroad,  is  back  at  home  again  supervis- 
ing music  in  the  schools,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

’25— Helen  L.  Eaton,  523  W.  121st 
Street,  New  York,  is  working  at  Columbia 
University  on  an  M.A.  in  music  education. 

’25 — Beth  Hitchcock,  106  Morningside 
Drive,  New  York,  is  working  for  a mas- 
ter’s degree  at  Columbia. 

’25— LaVerne  Hoff  is  teaching  Spanish 
at  Central  high,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

’25— Elizabeth  M.  Kennedy  is  teaching 
in  the  public  school,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shirley  Lowell  Mason 
(Mary  Ames)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Eugenia  Chapin,  on  Tuesday, 
October  16. 

’25— Charlotte  P.  Ludlum  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ivy. 

’25— Bernice  Mathys  is  teaching  fourth 
grade  at  Taft  school  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’25— Cora  M.  Matz  is  teaching  Ancient 
History  in  the  Senior  high  school,  Col- 
Iingswood,  N.  J. 

*25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  .7.  Wilson  Parmelee 
(Ruth  Carson)  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
daughter,  Marjorie  Ann,  on  October  22. 

’25— Marjorie  E.  Phillips  Is  teaching 
History  at  Hayes  Junior  high  school, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

’25— Dorothy  M.  Raymond  has  completed 
her  training  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
hospital  in  Boston.  She  is  now  working 
at  the  University  Clinics  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  Her  address  is  In  care 
of  the  University  Clinics,  950  E.  59th 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

’25-’2G — Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Slien 
want  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
daughter,  Barbara,  on  September  17  Their 
present  address  Is  102  Queensberry 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

'To  the  Chinese  Students’  Monthly  (Vol. 
23,  No.  8),  Mr.  Slien  has  contributed  the 


leading  article,  entitled  “Japan’s  Aggres- 
sive Intervention.’’  in  the  coming  issue 
of  the  Chinese  Christian  Student  his  ar- 
ticle on  “ The  Future  of  Christianity  in 
China  ’’  will  be  published. 

’25— Norman  Smith  is  back  in  Hawaii 
teaching  at  Mid-Pacilic  Institute. 

’25— Dorothy  B.  Stevenson  is  still  travel- 
ing for  the  Indian  Department  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  visiting 
Indian  Schools  and  Indian  girls  in  cities 
in  the  North  Central  States.  Address, 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

’25— Ethel  L.  Yokes  received  her  B.S.  in 
L.  S.  from  Western  Reserve  University 
in  June  and  is  now  In  the  public  library, 
Erie,  Pa. 

’26— Fred  Forbes  writes  from  Honolulu: 
“ Have  been  appointed  temporary  branch 
manager  of  our  tiny  branch  of  the  Bank 
of  Bishop  & Co.  at  Waialua,  Oahu,  T.  H. 
I call  this  my  ‘ laboratory  course  in  bank- 
ing.’ However,  by  the  time  this  gets  to 
print  I will  be  back  in  the  head  office  do- 
ing only  knows  what — anything  from  pay- 
ing and  receiving  to  notes  and  exchange. 
Manage  to  keep  busy  by  being  a Scout- 
master to  about  thirty-five  of  the  liveliest 
kids  imaginable.  Went  on  a hike  yester- 
day and  found  a nest  of  wild  honey  high 
up  on  a cliff. 

’26— Mary  Louise  Glaney,  815  Far  Hills 
Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  teaching  first 
grade  in  the  Oakwood  schools,  Dayton. 
She  mentions  seeing  Dr.  Lord,  Dean 
Graham  and  several  alumni  in  Europe  last 
summer. 

’26— Esther  B.  Haynes  is  beginning  her 
third  year  employed  as  student  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Philadelphia,  major- 
ing on  I-Ii-Y  work  for  girls  in  the  high 
schools  of  Philadelphia  and  suburbs.  She 
is  living  at  Harris  Hall,  Apt.  203,  3943  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

’26 — James  N.  Parsons  is  a field  repre- 
sentative for  The  General  Motors  Accept- 
ance Corporation. 

26 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  E.  Phipps  are 
living  at  508  Michigan  Avenue,  Urbana, 
111.  She  is  teaching  in  the  School  of  Mu- 
sic and  he  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  in 
Chemistry. 

’26 — Marion  Sanford  spent  the  summer 
travelling  in  eight  European  countries. 
She  is  now  teaching  Social  Science  in 
the  Emerson  Junior  high  school  at  Flint, 
Mich. 

’26 — Edna  M.  Smith  is  teaching  gram- 
mar and  reading  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  Junior  high  in  Coleraine, 
Minn. 

’26 — Theodore  W.  Schempp  is  studying 
art  this  year  in  Paris. 

c’20— Leslie  Spellman,  William  Woods 
College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  has  been  written  up 
as  a real  musician  by  St.  Louis  papers. 

’26— Eva  R.  Taylor  is  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Newark  Museum,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  where  she  Is  employed  in  the  Science 
department.  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  the 
director  of  the  Newark  Public  Library,  is 
also  the  director  of  this  museum. 

’26— Howard  P.  Vincent  is  studying  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  Harvard.  He  received 
his  M.A.  there  in  1927  and  is  now  work- 
ing for  a Ph.D. 

’20— Marjorie  R.  Uhl  and  Mr.  Willis  S. 
Gravener  were  married  at  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  October  5,  1928. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

Essays  and  Verse  by  Charles  H.  A.  Wager 
NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  BOOK  FORM 


READ  I)R.  WAGER  ON  — 

Stirring  up  the  Animals 
Buying  Beauty 
Adding  to  One’s  Weight 
What  Maisie  Knows 


The  Mystery  of  Music 
The  Brewer’s  Drayman 
Being  Shabby 
The  Charm  of  Bells 


In  all,  forty-three  essays  and  poems,  distinctively  printed  and  hound. 

Privately  published  by  a group  of  Dr.  Wager’s  friends  in  response  to  wide-spread  sug- 
gestion that  this  material  is  of  such  worth  as  to  deserve  preservation  in  book  form. 

Said  an  alumnus  of  ’91:  “I  have  for  some  time  felt  that  these  essays  and  poems 

should  be  published  in  more  permanent  format.  Put  me  down  for  ten  copies." 

Eminently  fitting  as  a Christmas  Gift  A worthy  addition  to  any  library. 

Issued  in  limited  edition  only.  Except  for  demand  far  in  excess  of  supply,  costs  will 
prohibit  a second  printing.  To  be  sure  of  your  copies,  order  now. 

Price  $1.50  Postpaid  from  the  Oberlin  Bookstores 


Haylor’s  Bookstore  A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


^PEOPLES  BANKING  COY^ 

E R L 1 N . O H 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

First  Grade  Lessons 

Christmas  Merchandise  is  Notv 

On  Display 

Well-to-do  men  attribute  their 
success  primarily  to  their  abil- 

Fancy Linens 

ity  to  save. 

New  Leather  Goods 

They  learned  early  in  life  that 

Gloves  and  Hosiery 

a dollar  should  be  measured  by 
its  value  to  you  when  you  do  not 
have  it  and  need  it,  rather  than 

Silk  Underwear 

what  it  will  buy  after  you  get  it. 

We  have  used  unusual  care  in 

Systematic,  regular,  saving  is 

selecting  these  lines. 

the  first  step  toward  success. 
Make  that  first  step  today  and 



save  regularly  with  us. 

I.  L.  Porter,  Cashier. 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 
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CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELERY 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON’S  BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


REAL  ESTATE 

To  Rent  or  Purchase 

T.  J.  RICE 

35  W.  College  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 


21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve" 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  of  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Telephone  205 


'26 — Esther  II.  Wood  is  a teacher  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  Senior  high 
school,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  She  and  Ma- 
rion Mair,  ’19,  are  living  together  in  Apt. 
10,  Penn  Hall,  Atlantic  and  Yassar  Ave- 
uues,  Yentnor,  N.  J. 

'27 — On  July  20  Violet  M.  Andrews  was 
married  to  Lieutenant  Roy  W.  Axup  in 
the  Little  Church  of  the  Flowers,  Glen- 
dale, Calif.  Lieutenant  Axup  is  a grad- 
uate of  West  Point.  They  are  now  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 

’27 — Addic  L.  Benson  is  teaching  music 
at  Bellbrook  high  school,  Bellbrook,  Ohio. 

'27— Dorothy  F.  Bower  is  assistant  cata- 
loger  in  Peoria  Public  Library,  Peoria,  111. 

'27 — Ruth  L.  Brown  is  professor  of 
Mathematics  and  English  at  Cedarville 
College,  Cedarville,  Ohio. 

’27— Marian  Forbes  writes  from  Hawaii: 
“ I am  enjoying  teaching  a third  grade 
on  the  island  of  Kauai.  These  young 
Americans  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino, 
Portuguese  or  Hawaiian  blood  make  our 
schools  mighty  interesting.” 

’27 — Martin  L.  Grant,  704  Delaware 
Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  writes.  “ Spent 
an  interesting  summer  studying  animals 
and  collecting  plants  in  the  northern  part 
of  Minnesota.  From  my  camping  site  I 
could  see  six  lakes,  and  there  were  eight 
more  in  a radius  of  four  miles.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  the  wolves  kept  me 
awake  at  night  with  their  incessant  howl- 
ing, and  the  loons  would  usually  wake 
me  up  about  4:30  a.  m.  Nothing  was  safe 
from  porcupines,  weasels  and  deermice 
around  the  tent,  as  they  could  get  into 
almost  everything,  and  ruined  some  of  my 
best  butterfly  specimens  and  mammal 
skins.  A few  bear  and  moose  in  the 
neighborhood  livened  things  up  a little, 
and  the  deer  were  always  in  the  way. 
And  of  course  there  were  mosquitoes!  But 
the  orchids  alone  that  were  collected  were 
enough  to  offset  any  disadvantages  of  the 
trip.” 

’27— Mary  Hodgman  is  in  the  small  town 
of  Heepen,  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  living 
with  a German  family  as  English  teacher. 
She  has  been  there  three  months  and  her 
intention  is  to  stay  a year.  She  is  learn- 
ing the  German  language  and  all  she  can 
about  the  German  people  and  German 
gymnastics.  She  writes  that  she  is  hav- 
ing an  experience  of  a life  time,  and  talks 
mostly  with  her  hands,  but  hopes  soon  to 
know  the  language  of  those  charming  peo- 
ple better.  Her  permanent  address  is 
Sudlengerstr  235,  Bunde,  Westphalia,  Ger- 
many. 

’27— Leila  F.  Holloway  is  assistant  in 
the  catalog  department  of  Oberlin  Collgee 
Library,  for  the  second  year.  Address, 
220  Woodland  Avenue,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

'27— Jennie  C.  Hyvari  was  married  to 
Orrin  C.  Jones  September  30,  1927.  Mr. 
Jones  is  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Law  department.  Mr.  nnd  Mrs. 
Jones  are  residing  at  1390  Collingwood 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

’27— Alfred  L.  Jackson  is  now  with  Uni- 
versal Oil  Products  Co.  as  research  chem- 
ist nnd  Is  living  nt  172  Burlington  Road, 
Riverside,  111. 

’27,  ’28— On  October  1,  1928,  in  the  Lake- 
wood  M.  E.  church,  laikewood,  Ohio,  Con- 


stance Jaeger  and  Charles  Guy  Ver  Nooy 
were  married.  They  are  now  living  in 
Toledo.  Address,  La  Roma  Apts.,  Suite 
No.  8,  26  19th  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’27— Harriet  M.  Johnson  is  teaching 
again  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  after  spending 
the  summer  abroad  with  the  Lorado  Taft 
Art  Tour. 

’27 — Henry  Knowlton,  Jr.,  was  married  to 
Katherine  Hickey  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
Ripley,  N.  Y.,  October  13.  They  were  at- 
tended by  Edward  Green,  '26,  and  Mrs. 
Green.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowlton  are  living 
at  272  Oak  Street,  Oberlin,  and  Mi-.  Knowl- 
ton is  taking  graduate  work  in  political 
science  in  the  college. 

’27— Marcele  R.  Kortier  entered  nurse’s 
training  at  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  September. 

c’27— Grace  Krick  is  staying  at  the 
Parnassus  Club,  605  W.  115th  Street,  New 
York.  She  is  studying  accompanying 
with  Walter  Golden  and  improvisation 
with  Edward  Schlieder  and  singing  in  the 
choir  at  Union  under  Clarence  Dickinson. 

’27— Anne  Oelschlager  is  physical  in- 
structor and  teacher  of  English  in  the  Sa- 
lem high  school,  Salem,  Ohio. 

'27 — Helen  Shultz  is  teaching  music  (Pla- 
toon System)  in  Braddock,  Pa.,  and  study- 
ing at  Carnegie  School  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology— toward 
the  public  school  music  degree.  Last  sum- 
mer she  was  head  counsellor  of  Music  and 
Dramatics  at  Camp  Ferneray,  Mass. 

’27 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verner  J.  Swanson 
(Margaret  Sundman)  announce  the  arrival 
of  a daughter,  Margaret  Marie,  August  24, 
at  143  Clinton  Avenue,  Elmhurst,  111. 

'27 — Virginia  Van  Fossan  is  writing  ad- 
vertising for  the  Higbee  Company,  Cleve- 
land. Her  address  is  Devon  Hall. 

’27— Ivan  L.  Weidmaier  has  begun  his 
second  year  as  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
schools  of  Lapeer,  Mich.,  having  charge 
also  of  two  bands,  an  orchestra  and  four 
glee  clubs. 

'28— Louis  K.  Barnes  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  other  subjects,  Lincoln  Academy, 
Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

’28 — Hiram  H.  Hurd  is  studying  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art,  New  York  City.  Address,  46  W.  S3rd 
Street. 

’28— E.  Elizabeth  Whitney  is  teaching 
English  and  Latin  in  high  school  at  Port 
Hope,  Mich. 

ex-’28— Lillian  B.  Hawes  was  married 
on  September  4 to  Charles  Russell  Ath- 
erton of  Sussex,  New  Brunswick,  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  ’27,  In  Media,  Pa.  Mr.  nnd 
Mrs.  Atherton  are  living  in  Philadelphia, 
where  Mr.  Atherton  is  a civil  engineer  in 
the  Philadelphia  & Reading  Railroad  Co. 

’28— Correction  in  address:  Louis  Peirce 

and  Bud  Manliard,  37  Gorham  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

’28— Louis  Peirce  was  awarded  the  Sid- 
ney Thompson  Fairchild  scholarship  at 
Harvard— one  of  the  very  few  scholarships 
awarded  to  flrst  year  men,  or  to  any  one 
before  school  opens. 

’28— Ruby  C.  Harris  is  Instructor  of 
Public  School  Music  In  Howard  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C. 


Buy  Books  for  the  Home  Folks 

Our  Christinas  Stock  is  now  at  its  Best.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  Best: 


Fiction 

Old  Pybus  — Deeping  $2.50 

Silas  Bradford’s  Boy  — Lincoln 2.00 

Wild  Horse  Mesa  — Grey  2.00 

Bad  Girl  — Delmar  2.50 

Strange  Case  of  Miss  Spragg,  Bromfield  2.50 

All  Kneeling  — Anne  Parrish  2.50 

The  Children  — Edith  Wharton 2.50 

Giant  Killer  — Davis  2.50 

Short  Circuits  — Leacock  2.00 

The  Open  Conspiracy  — H.  G.  Wells.  . . 2.00 

The  Foolish  Virgin  — Norris 2.00 

Destiny  Bay  — Byrne  2.50 


Miscellaneous 

Goethe — History  of  a Man — Ludwig . . $5.00 


Germany  Ten  Years  After  — Danton.  . . 3.50 

Disraeli  — Maurois  3.00 

Roamin’  in  the  Gloamin’  — Lauder....  3.50 

Revolt  in  the  Desert — Lawrence 3.00 

Political  Behavior  — Kent  2.50 

Masks  in  a Pageant  — White 5.00 

Buck  in  the  Snow — Millay 2.00 

The  Lost  Lyrist  — Frost  2.00 

Strange  Interlude  — O'Neill  2.50 


ANY  BOOK  POSTPAID  AT  PUBLISHER’S  PRICE. 


Besides  the  above  and  many  other  General  Books  we  have  a very  large 
number  of  the  best  Juveniles.  Let  us  submit  lists  and  prices. 

In  Pictures,  also,  we  have  a splendid  collection. 

A Good  Picture  is  a Choice  Gift. 


A.  G.  COMINGS  & SON 


A Sound  Investment— 

For  Three  Good  Reasons 

A savings  account  in  The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company  is  a 
sound  and  desirable  investment;  first,  because  it  is  safe;  second, 
because  it  is  readily  convertible  into  cash  without  any  shrinkage  or 
Broker’s  fees;  and  third,  because  it  pays  a good  rate  of  return. 

A type  of  investment  that  anyone  may  acquire  in  any  denomi- 
nation, and  either  by  paying  a lump  sum,  or  by  monthly  deposits. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“ON  THE  CORNER” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampron 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Colton  Manor 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 

SprucewoldLodge  (summer  only) 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  III.,  Allerton  House 
Chicago,  111.,  Elackstone 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Allerton  House 
Columbus,  O.,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
J acksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Muehlebach 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Madison,  Wis.,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 
Miami,  Fla.;  Ta-Miami 


Montreal,  Mount  Royal  Hotel 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roosevelt 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sacramento 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Toronto,  King  Edward 
Urbana,  III.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.C.,  New  Willard 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni  Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


INC. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Kindly  send  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 


Name College 

Address 

City 


Year 


State 


